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THE government of the moro province, 

OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR. 

Zamboanga, P. /., April 16, 1906. 



The Executive Secretary, 

Manila, P. I. 
Sir:— 

I have the honor to sub. nit the following report for the perio:t 
from July 1, 1905, to April 16, 1906 : 

The civilian members of the Legislative Council have con*- 
tinued unchanged since the organization of the Province. There 
has been only one change among the military members during 
the past year : Captain Frank R. McCoy, A. D. C, has been sue* 
ceeded as Provincial Engineer by Captain J. P. Jervey, Corps of 
Engineers. 

There have been no important changes in the personnel of the 
District o- Zamboanga, 

In the District of Sulu, Captain W. R. Smedberg, Jr., 14th 
Cavalry, appointed to succeed Captain Oscar J. Charles. 17th 
Infantry, resigned his position in order to join his regiment in 
the United States, and has been succeeded as Secretary by Cap* 
tain James H. Reeves, 14th Cavalry. 

In the District of Lanao, Captain D. B. Devore, 23rd Infan- 
try, Governor, resigned to join his regiment in the United 
States, and was succeeded by Captain E. W. Griffith, Philippines 
Constabulary, formerly Secretary of this District. 

In the District of Cotabato, Captain Robert 0. Van Horn, 17th 
Infantry, resigned to join his regiment in the United States, and 
has been succeeded as District Governor by Major Charles T. 
Boyd, Philippine Scouts, and Secretary Frank J. Dunleavy has 
been succeeded by Mr. L. P. Hamilton. 

In the District of Davao there have been no important 
changes. 
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Practically all the changes among Army officers serving as 
Provincial Officials have been incident to the relief from duty in 
the Islands of the regiments to which the officers belong. 

Under authority given the Governor by Act 79, Mr. Allen 
Gard has been appointed to perform the duties of a special as- 
sistant, in the District of Lanao, taking the place of Mr. John 
Chapman, who has been transferred to the District of Davao. 

These are the more important changes in the personnel of the 
Provincial Government. 

There has been a uniform and satisfactory progress in all Dis- 
tricts. Conditions of public order have steadily improved, more 
land is under cultivation, and the inhabitants of the various dis- 
tricts understand much more fully than before the purpose and 
policy of the Provincial Government. In the District of Zambo- 
anga, especially, excellent work has been done by Captain J. P. 
Fin ley, 27th Infantry, District Governor, who has devoted all 
his time and energy to the development of this District, with re- 
sults which are most satisfactory from an administrative stand- 
point, and are a strong argument in favor of the policy pursued 
by Captain Finley. 

The Moro Exchange at Zamboanga has developed beyond expec- 
tation, and is transacting a very large amount of business with great 
satisfaction to the Moros and other non-Christian tribes-, as well as 
to the business community of Zamboanga. Branches of this Ex- 
change are being established in various parts of the District, and 
it is believed that they will exert a far-reaching influence in 
building up trade relations with the Moros and other non-Chris- 
tian people. Although called '"Moro Exchanges", this name is not 
properly descriptive of them, as they are open to all non-Chris- 
tian and savage people of the Province as well as to the Moro. 
The method of conducting tnese Exchanges is extremely simple ; 
The Moros and hill people are urged to bring their produce in, 
informed what the average market price is, given a place to re- 
main themselves and store their produce until they can dispose 
of it, thereby aiding greatly in doing away with the practice so 
common among the Chinese and others of refusing to buy until 
the native was forced to sell at their price, usually a ruinous 
one, or carry his produce back to the mountains. A representa- 
tive of the District Government is constantly at the Exchange, 
and every effort is mace to extend fair treatment to all con- 
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cerned. The success of the Moro Exchange in the District of 
Zanibbanga has led to similar Exchanges being established on a 
small scale in the Districts of Cotabato and Lanao, and large 
ones are projected in Sulu and the District of Davao. 

Mr. J. M. Browne was appointed by the Provincial Governor 
under authority of Act 79 and assigned to the large island of 
Basilan, where, acting under the direct orders of the District 
Governor, he has rendered most excellent service. The people 
of this Island, some 20,000 Moros, have given practically no 
trouble. The headmen, thus far, have been able to carry out 
the orders of the District Governor in almost all instances with- 
out the use of Constabulary. This condition is largely the re- 
suit of the work of Datu Pedro Cuevas, w r ho recently died. Dur- 
ing his life he exercised the firmest control over these people 
and taught them hahits of obedience which have persisted after 
his death. Mr Browne has taken up the work assigned to him 
with marked ability and tact, and is carrying out the policy of 
the Provincial and District Governors in a most satisfactory 
manner. 

There have been no disorders in the District of Zamboanga, 
and a very small amount of crime among the natives. Writs of 
arrest have been served through the District headmen in most 
instances without difficulty, and without the use of force. 

In the northern part of the District of Zamboanga, uncertain- 
ty concerning the boundary line between the Moro Province and 
th it portion of tha Province of vlisa.nis west of Iligan Bay has 
caused some confusion relative to the collection of taxes. This 
line is now being surveyed, and the misunderstanding over this 
question will soon be at an end. Conditions of disorder exist- 
ing in this portion of Misamis have been such that the disorder- 
ly element has overflowed into Dipolog and neighboring settle- 
ments in the Moro Province, giving rise to the first unrest no- 
ticed in these places. In order to stamp this incipient trouble 
out, and at the same time give the Assistant Director of Con- 
stabulary all the men needed to handle the conditions in the 
section of the Province of Misamis above referred to, a company 
of Scouts has been temporarily stationed at Dipolog. These con- 
ditions of unrest in this portion of Misamis appear to have been 
in a large measure incident to the extension of the Aglipian 
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movement, which as yet has not affected the Filipino element of 
the Moro Province proper. 

The coast Moros in th 3 District of Zamboanga, are, as a rule, 
pacific in character, and have offered little resistance to our au- 
thority. This is probably due to a large extent to the fact that 
that they were in close contact for generations with the Span- 
iards and learned the folly of resistance. There have been some 
few isolated instances, like that of Datu Mustafa at Dumanqui* 
las, and a fejv of the followers of the Sultan of Maguindanao, 
about Dinas. 

A considerable number of settlers are taking up land in the 
vicinity of Zamboanga, and also in the Island of Basilan. 

Large amounts of hemp and cocoanuts are being planted in 
the District, and a very considerable lumber business is estab- 
lished in Basilan. 

The effect of the Moro Exchange has been to stimulate very 
greatly fisheries among the Moros. Large quantities of dried 
fish are brought into Zamboanga for sale, not only in the Island 
of Mindanao but for export to Singapore and other places. Isl- 
ands which were formerly inhabited by lawless people who were 
practically pirates are now the scenes of peaceful activity on the 
part of Moro fishermen. 

The people of the interior, Subanos and other hill tribes, have 
received protection against the exactions of the Moro, who form- 
erly, standing on the sea coast as th2 middle man, compelled 
the people of the interior to sell their produce to him at his own 
price; he, in turn, using it for trade with the merchants of the 
towns, or with the owners of local trading ships or steamers. 
He paid the interior people little or nothing for their produce, 
and kept them practically in a condition of slavery. This con- 
dition of affairs has been effectually done away with, and the 
people of the interior, as a result of the suppression of Moro 
control, are coming more and more to the coast, and, through 
the medium of the Exchanges, aie receiving a fair price for their 
produce. 

In the District of Lanao, conditions have improved steadily 
during the past year. No punitive expeditions have been nec- 
essary during the year, with the possible exception of a small 
expedition which was sent into the Maciu country to capture a few 
Moro renegades who were constantly firing on our launches and 
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boats on the Lake. The expeditions of the preceding two years 
have had a remarkably good effect upon these people, and it is 
not believed that there will be any more organized resistance on 
a large scale in the Lake basin. In the high mountains sur- 
rounding the basin are bands of Moros, some of whom are rest- 
less and inclined to be troublesome, but they represent only 
small aggregations and can be handled in many instances by the 
constabulary, without the aid of troops. 

In 1903 it was impossible to march around the Lake without 
a fight, and a good many of them. Conditions wero so serious 
that in the fall of 1903 and spring of 1904 it was mcessary to 
send large expeditions into the Taraca Valley to break up the 
organized resistance therein existing. Conditions all about the" 
Lake are now such that small parties of a few men can go about 
in most portions of the Lake basin without danger. 

In the mountains adjacent to that section of the Lake region 
known as Maciu there are still some few hostile Moros, who are 
generally in hiding in the mountains some distance back from 
the Lake. With this exception, there is no section which is not 
nominally friendly. It will, of course, be years before these 
people are on a really friendly basis. They are friendly now on 
the surfaca, in part because they know we are stronger than they, 
and, in part, because they have been honestly dealt with. Cap- 
tain Devore, during his service as Governor, accomplished much 
for the establishment of peace and good order among these 
people, and gained their confidence and good will. Wh'en he 
resigned, conditions about the Lake were such that whenever he 
sent out for any chief to come in he came promptly. 1 he Lake 
Moros regarded Captain Devore as their friend; they also recog- 
nized him as a man who had behind him the power of the 
Government and would not tolerate any trifling on their part 
Captain E. W. Griffith, Philippines Constabulary, now Governor 
of the District, formerly Secretary, has aided much in bringing 
about present conditions. 

Every effort has been made by the civil and military authori- 
ties about the Lake to give Moros as much employment as pos- 
sible. A small Government sawmill has been established for 
the purpose of cutting lumber for the new post at Camp Keith- 
ley, and much work has been given them on the construction of 
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the road leading from Camp Keithley to Camp Overton, and the 
Malabang-Vicars road. 

The Moros of the Lake Lanao basin and of the surrounding 
mountains have always been a wild and turbulent lot, cut off, 
until recently, from the coast by some 20-30 miles of tropical 
forest; they have led a life apart even from the coast Moros, and 
from their secure fastnesses about the Lake have raided the 
coast whenever they cared to. The Spanish Government made 
an active campaign against them with strong forces, built and 
placed on the Lake four small but first-class gunboats and a 
number of steel lighters, and had everything ready to thorough- 
ly crush opposition in this section at the time the war broke out 
with the United States, when operations were stopped. The 
gunboats and lighters were sunk in about one hundred feet of 
water; three of them have been raised in the past two years, also 
a number of the lighters, all in good condition, so that at the 
present time there is a fleet of steam vessels on the Lake, and a 
sufficient number of lighters to move a regiment to any section 
of the Lake in a few hours. 

The conditions which formerly existed around Camp Keithley 
and Camp Vicars and on the roads leading to them, and led to 
repeated attacks on sentinels, sniping hunting parties, stealing 
arms, etc., have largely passed away, and conditions of good or- 
der and friendly relations are becoming established. There will 
be, no doubt, from time to time, questions arising which will re- 
quire in their settlement the employment of force. Savage peo- 
ple, especially Mohammedans, whose religion accentuates their 
opposition to any control by Christians, cannot be changed en- 
tirely in a few years, and the American people must not expect 
results to be accomplished in Mindanao, or elsewhere in the 
Philippines, in a few years, such as other nations operating un- 
der similar conditions have taken a century or more to accom- 
plish. 

The Moros about the Lake have done a great deal in an agri- 
cultural way, and have exported during the pa&t year something 
over 200,000 pounds of excellent coffee. They have also sent 
out considerable amounts of hemp and jungle produce, and fur- 
nished timber for construction at Camp Keithley. They no 
longer question in any way the authority of the Government 
over the country, and they have learned pretty thoroughly the 
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folly of resistance. Their change of demeanor dates almost 
wholly from the termination of the Taraca Expedition in 
April, 1904. This expedition destroyed the resistance in the 
thickest and most densely populated sections of the Lake ba- 
sin (the Taraca Valley) which has two-thirds of the popula- 
tion living about the Lake. 

The disturbing element about the Lake, as elsewhere in the 
Moro country, has usually been the Arab Priest, or the fanat- 
ical pilgrim recently returned from Mecca. On the other hand, 
one of the strongest pro-Government influences has been that 
of the old high-priest Nascolin, who has always been friendl}' 
to the Government, and has preached to his people peace and 
good will toward us. 

The relation of the troops to the Moros has been, when taken 
as a whole, one of singular forebearance. Only those who 
have lived in a country where they are subject to constant 
treacherous attack and assassination can appreciate the bitter- 
ness which springs up against people engaged in these prac- 
tices. There have been very few complaints on the part of 
Moros against the soldiers; remarkably few, considering the 
conditions existing. 

In the Cotabato Valley conditions have been peaceful and 
orderly since the death of Datu AH and the destruction of his 
following on October 22nd, 1905. This result was accomplished 
by Captain F. R. McCoy, A. U (J., commanding an expedition 
composed of a provisional company of the 22nd Infantry and a 
detachment of Scouts. The expedition was carefully organized 
under the orders of Brig, General James A. Buchanan, tempor- 
arily commanding the Department of Mindanao, and was so 
handled by Captain McCoy that Datu AH whs surprised with his 
immediate following and killed, together with many of his im- 
mediate followers, all the rest except one were captured. Datu 
AH with a small but carefully selected and well-armed following 
had taken a position near the head of the valley, close to the 
great mountain range between it and the Gulf of Davao, and 
although, personally, he had not been active duriug the preceding 
eight months, small parties of his people, acting under his orders, 
were constantly raiding the low T er valley, and his attitude of 
resistance kept the whole valley stirred up. People were un- 
easy, agriculture A was neglected, and the population had abari* 
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doned large sections of the country; in short, the condition was 
one of general suspense. Once Ali's force was disposed of there 
was an immediate change for the hetter; the people came hack 
to their land, and have gone to work. The crops in the Cotabato 
Valley this year, it is believed, will be larg»-f than in any previ- 
ous year under our control. 

Captain Robert O. Van Horn, who resigned as Governor early 
in the present year to rejoin his regiment, and on account of 
important matters requiring his presence in the United states, 
was succeeded by Major Charles T. Boyd, Philippine Scouts. 
Captain Van Horn's services covered the most troublesome 
period in the history of the District while under our control. 
He was in the field commanding troops in active pursuit of 
Ali much of the time. His conduct of affairs was signalized by 
great energy, sincere interest in the welfare of the District, and 
good judgment. The Moros as a whole were fond of him, and 
trusted him. His work was successful, and tended largely to the 
establishment of peace, and he left the District with the good 
will and confidence of the Moro population. Major Boyd 
has taken up the work where Captain Van Horn left it, 
and is carrying it forward successfully. So far as known 
there is no disturbing element active in the valley at present. 
Datu Ali's youngest sons are at school; his eldest son is in close 
friendly relations with the District Governor, and assisting him in 
every way. Already the increased output of rubber, gutta, and 
jungle products emphasizes the improvement in conditions. The 
possibilities of this District are very great; there is an enormous 
amount of land suitable for sugar, coffee, and cocoanuts, also a 
great quantity of gutta and rubber on the mountains surround- 
ing the valley. The Tirurays and other hill tribes are friendly, 
and anxious to bring their produce into market. Datu Ali's op- 
position to the Government, his refusal to do away with slavery 
and slave dealing, have been the only obstacles which have held 
back the progress of the valley during the past two years. Now 
that these have been removed a rapid advance can be looked for. 

In the District of Davao, under the administration of Lt. E. 
C. Bolton, 17th Infantry, affairs have progressed steadily. There 
have been a considerable number of new settlers about the Gulf 
of Davao, some on the east coast, and a large amount of new 
construction in the way of houses, buildings, etc. This section i& 
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Especially well adapted to the growth of hemp. The mountain 
people are friendly and willing to work. They are best handled 
as small settlements on the estate, the owner looking after their 
interests and welfare. Quiet, kind handling makes them willing 
workers. There is an enormous amount of unoccupied land, a 
healthful climate, good water; in short, almost every inducement 
to those who want to go into this industry. There are already 
a very considerable number of American settlers in this district; 
they are all doing well, and are very enthusiastic over the 
country and their prospects. A very large amount of hemp. ha? 
been planted at various points on the Gulf and along the east 
coast; also cocoanuts in large quantities, and a very decided 
increase in jungle products has been' marketed. 

The inhabitants of the District of Davao, while not warlike in 
the sense that the Moros are warlike, have had their own little 
tribal wars and difficulties. Lieutenant Bolton has been remark- 
ably successful in administrating the affairs of this District, and 
is entitled to the highest praise for his work. He has settled 
countless disputes among the small tribes, has tramped thous- 
ands of miles over the mountains to make repeated visits to 
them, has Jived among them for months; in short, has done 
"everything to establish peace, build up good relations between 
them and the white man, and induce a feeling of confidence. 
There have been no disorders worthy of the name in this District, 
No resistance whatever to local authority, except in one instance 
to a detatchment of constabulary engaged in the arrest of a 
native murderer. Mr, O. V. Wood, the District Secretary, and 
Mr. McCullough, have also done good work and are entitled to 
much credit. 

A considerable number of Japanese have settled in the Dis- 
trict; they have not proved desirable settlers, and are not 
regarded with favoi by the natives or whites. Removal from 
their own country with its traditional restraints has operated to 
make them a rather restless and undesirable element in the 
community. They do not appear to be especially anxious to 
work. This condition* of affairs has been a great disappointment 
to the planters, who had expected to find among these people a 
most desirable class of labor. 

The need of additional labor on the hemp plantations has 
been felt, and the Provincial Government is now in the midst of 
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arrangements looking to the transfer of some 250 families from 
other portions of the Islands to Davao. 

The remoteness of the east coast and its difficulty of access 
during the northeast monsoon, due principally to want of good 
harbors, render communication with this section difficult for a 
portion of the year, and has interfered somewhat in its develop- 
ment. There is much excellent hemp land between the mount- 
ains and the coast, also a good country for the cultivation oi 
cocoanuts and cacao. The population along the ccast is largely 
Visayan. Back in the mountains it is made up of various hill 
tribvs. The people as a whole are peaceful, and can with a little 
patience and tact be developed into good laborers. Despite the 
handicap due to lack of harbors there has been a very consider- 
able increase in tne amount of land under cultivation, and in 
the outputs, especially hemp. 

In the District of Sulu affairs have improved steadily, despite 
occasional serious difficulties with the natives. The natives of 
this District are the most turbulent of all the Moros. They are 
the remnant of a once-powerful people, who at one time domi- 
nated the narrow seas in this part of the world and, as pirates, 
were so formidable as to bring about on the part of European 
powers a united protest to the Spanish Government, and the de- 
mand that they effectually occupy these coasts and bring piracy 
to an end. Spain had accomplished this, but had not subdued 
the [slanders on land, an 1 the occupation of the Sulu Islands 
was practically limited to the towns of Jolo, Siassi, and Bongao, 
and a few fortified points on neighboring islands. When we 
bought the Philippines, including the Sulu Islands, the Govern- 
ment was informed that 100,000 regular troops would be re- 
quired to control the Moros. The Moros referred to were prin- 
cipally the Moros of the Sulu Islands-. The result was the Bates 
Treaty, which largely removed the Moros from the direct control 
of our Government. Under this Treaty a condition of anarchy 
grew up, which is difficult for one to appreciate who has not been 
on the ground and gone over the records and read the account of 
things which occurred. In the fall of 1903 conditions were such 
that active operation's had to be commenced against these Moros r 
and out of the conditions existing grew the abrogation of the 
Bates Treaty. One after another of the successive bands organ- 
ized to resist the Government and expel, if possible, the white 
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man from the Island of Jolo, have been overcome. The last ser- 
ious action which has taken place in the Island was that on Mt. 
Dajo. The natives killed there were, to all intents and pur- 
poses, outlaws. They belonged to the following of the Sultan, 
Datus Jokanein and Kalbi, Maharajah Indinan, and a number 
of others of the more or less prominent chiefs. They had thrown 
off their allegiance to these old leaders and had banded together 
to prey in common upon the inhabitants of the Island, and to 
resist the authority of the Government. In a recent interview 
with the Sultan and the principal Datus of Jolo, the unanimous 
opinion expressed by them was that the destruction of this out- 
fit was necessary, and that the result would be peace and good 
order. The work of the troops in this instance was approved by 
the chiefs and the people, and recognized by them as most nec- 
essary, not only for peace and order, but for their own safety. 

Major H. ,L. Scott. 14th Cavalry, has continued as Governor 
of the District, and has rendered most valuable service; he has 
had a very turbulent and headstrong people to deal with, and 
has handled them with great tact, ability, and skill. He is en- 
titled to the highest credit for his work, and the results he has 
obtained will lie enduring. Slavery and slave trading have been 
effectually terminated. The people of lolo, as a whole, are de- 
voted to Major Scott, and trust him implicitly. It is a great 
misfortune that this officer cannot remain for years at Jolo and 
continue the work which he has so successfully conducted thus 
far. It is believed that armed resistence in the sense in which 
it has existed during the past three years is at an end, and that 



Note:— There has been a certain amount of unjust criticism and a number of 
absolutely false statements relative to the conduct of affairs by Major H. L. Scott, 
in the matter of the outlaws on Mt. Dajo, charging- him with having- permitted these 
people to assemble and fortify the mountain, that he should have acted more 
promptly, etc., etc. 

These criticisms are unjust and the statements are absolutely untrue. Major Scott, 
in his dual capacity as Governor of Sulu and Commanding Officer of Jolo, was strictly 
carrying- out the orders of the Provincial Governor and Department Commander, 
which were to the effect that under no circumstances was he to initiate operations 
against the people on Mt. Dajo until every effort had been made to induce them to- 
come off the mountain and disperse without a fight, and then only when ordered by 
superior authority. It was known to him, as it was to the Department Commander, 
that an action meant the practical extermination of these outlaws, as these people, 
once an action is commenced, rarely, if ever, surrender. After months spent in 
efforts to secure a peaceful termination, active operations were undertaken. Major 
Scott did exactly what he was instructed to do, and was unremitting in his efforts 
to avoid the use of force. 
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the present excellent conditions of good older will continue. Ag j 
riculture has made great strides, and there is probably several 
times more land under cultivation today than at any time dur- 
ing our occupation. 

The following is an extract from a letter written by Major H. 
L. Scott, 14th Cavalry, Governor of Sulu, to Major General 
Wood, June 22, 1906, and shows conditions now existing in that 
Section of Jolo where resistance was most determined : 

I have just come back from Looe and Tando, Where I left Calbi and Bandahalla 
returning" each other's cattle and stolen stock. The whole of Hassan's country 
almost, and Opau's is under cultivation ; it is amazing to see the fruits of our three 
years of work ripening" so fast. Never were the people so pliable and plastic. It is 
so also in Parang', and arrangements are now perfected which will, I believe, put a 
final end to robbery, etc. They are anxious for schools, roads, etc., etc., are willing to 
pay their cedula or do anything else wanted of them. If this will only last. They say 
they have five times the amount of hemp now that they have ever had. I have fifteen 
thousand pesos for a road through Indinan's country, and have promised him a cart 
when the road is through, to drive in it, which will stimulate everybody to get one 
like it. I have never seen so much reason for encouragement as now, as the friendly 
feeling extends everywhere and results are fast coming. Our exchange has opened 
strong, and is making friends every day; it is a great educator. 

All of the prominent men seem to be thoroughly sick of fight- 
ing, and while in the past they have undoubtedly been behind 
most of the opposition to the Government I believe that they 
now recognize the folly of their proceeding, and are really anxious 
to help bring about a stable condition of affairs. 

Captain James H. Reeves, District Secretary, and Acting Gov- 
ernor since January 1st, has conducted affairs during the critical 
period immediately preceding and following the Mount Dajo af- 
fair with excellent judgment and ability, and shown entire 
capacity to control and direct the affairs of this District, 

SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

Work in this department has progressed steadily during the 
year. The most notable gain has been among the Moros, who 
are less suspicious of the public school system than formerly, and 
are sending their children in considerable numbers. The more 
important men are especially anxious that their sons should un- 
derstand English, There has also been a steady increase in the 
number of Filipino children attending the schools. 

Church schools and public schools both present an increased 
attendance over last year, the public schools having the large* 
percentage of increase. Both types of schools have been con-' 
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ducted in the same towns without friction in almost all in- 
stance?. 

A considerable number of Moro textbooks, printed in the 
Arabic character, have been furnished the schools for the use of 
Moro children in order that they may learn to read and write 
their own tongue. 

A manual training school has been established at Zamboanga, 
and is well patronized. It is believed that this type of school 
should be encouraged to the greatest possible extent. Too many 
boys are attending school with the idea of earning their living 
by some other means than manual labor. Few of them have 
any idea of becoming skilled artisans or agriculturalists. Tie 
country is exceedingly rich, but undeveloped. Opportunities in 
agriculture and some of the mechanical arts are very great, 
whereas in the professions and the clerical branches they are 
exceedingly limited. Every effort should be made to impress 
upon the Filipino youth that his greatest opportunity lies in the 
development of the resources of his country; the policy of public 
education should be to prepare him to the greatest possible 
extent for this work. 

The American teachers employed by the Province have, with 
a few exceptions, been satisfactory. The native teachers have 
improved greatly in efficiency. 

A considerable amount of repair and construction of school 
buildings has been done. 

It is still very difficult to secure teachers for the Moro Schools 
who are familiar with English and Moro. Material for this class 
of teachers is abundant in the Straits Settlements, but under the 
present civil service conditions is not available. 

The Legislative Council has under consideration a law to en- 
force school attendance to the limit of the school buildings, 
requiring that all children between certain ages attend school 
unless excused on a certificate from the proper authority that the 
school buildings are fully occupied. 

The Provincial Superintendent of Schools, Dr. Najeeb ML 
Saleeby, has made every effort to extend the school system, and 
put it upon an efficient and satisfactory basis. In this work he 
has been most ably seconded by Mr. C. R. Cameron, whose consci- 
entious and painstaking work has been most commendable. In 
addition to his duties as Superintendent of Schools, Dr. Saleeby 
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performed very valuable and dangerous service for the military 
authorities, in that he voluntarily visited Datu Alps camp while 
he was in the field and hostile, and spent several weeks with him 
in attempting to induce him to surrender. 

PUBLIC WOKKS. 

The Department of Public Works has been under the direct 
charge of the Provincial Engineer, Captain F. R. McCoy, A. D. C. 
and later of Captain James P. Jervey, Corps of Engineers; both 
of these officers have done excellent work, in which they have 
had the assistance of Mr. C. F. Vance, the Assistant Provincial 
Engineer. 

The District Governors have given much attention to the care 
and supervision of public works in their districts. 

A very considerable amount of public work has been accom- 
plished The new Provincial Building at Zamboanga is rapidly 
Hearing completion. This building will be one of the few per- 
manent buildings constructed in the Islands by any department 
of the Government since the American occupation. 

Road building about Zamboanga has been continuous, and 
much has been accomplished. A road and wharf have been 
built at Jolo. A considerable amount of road work has been 
done in Davao. There has also been a very large amount of 
work done on the road between Camp Overton and Lake Lanao r 
and the reconstruction of the road from Camp Overton to lligan 
has been commenced. 

A number of school buildings have been rebuilt, bridges re- 
paired, and constructed public buildings kept in good repair. 

The total amount expended for public works to date has been 
a large proportion of the total receipts of the Province. 

The funds allotted for the construction of the Overton-Keith- 
ley road will be exhausted at the end of the present fiscal year: 
at least $150,000 additional will be required to complete the 
road. 

The conditions existing are such that only first-class work 
should be done, whether it is in the building of roads or build- 
ings. Temporary make-shift roads represent money thrown 
away, as do buildings of temporary construction. The lessons 
taught by our predecessors should be taken to heart, and every- 
thing which goes up in the way of a public building should )m«. 
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to the greatest extent possible, of permanent construction, as 
should all public roads and bridges. Roads should be of the 
most substantial Telford macadam type, well-drained, and with 
numerous and large culverts wherever necessary. The Camin- 
ero system is by all means the most effective and cheapest 
method of keeping up roads; this system is of general use in 
most countries where roads are kept in first-class condition. Un- 
der this system each man is responsible for a small section of 
road, daily repairs are made, and the destructive effects of 
storms and wear are reduced to a minimum. The system has 
been established in and about Zamboanga, and is working very 
satisfactorily. It will be established on the Lake Lanao road 
when this road is completed. 

There has been much very unsatisfactory work in the con- 
struction of wharves and piers, due to the failure of the con- 
structing officers to secure proper timber. This is especially 
true in the early wharves built by our officers. The life of these 
structures has been in most instances only two three years, and 
entire reconstruction has been the rule. This result was, per- 
haps, largely unavoidable, in view of our entire ignorance of 
local conditions and local timber. Masonry and steel should be 
used in the construction of piers to the greatest possible extent. 
The teredo is so destructive that only a few woods have any pro- 
tracted periods of resistance. 

Rubberoid, asbestos, paroid, and all preparations of this sort 
are, it is believed, practically worthless for roofing. This opinion 
is based on considerable experience in this Province. 

TREASURY. 

The revenues of the Province from July 1st, 1905, to April 
16th, 1906, inclusive, have been greatly in excess of those for the 
same period last year. The exact amount cannot be stated until 
the end of the fiscal year, but is probably about ?600,000.00. 

Mr. F. A. Thompson and his assistants, especially Mr. C. B. 
McGhee, have been most painstaking and conscientious in the 
conduct of their department throughout the Province. The work 
of this department of the Provincial Government has been, as a 
rule, most satisfactorily conducted. 

A considerable number of cedulas rmve been collected from the 
Moros, in all about 40,000. The cedula tax was practically the 
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first general tax which the Moros have been called upon to pay, 
and they opposed it with considerable vigor; not because they 
had any special objection to it of itself, but because it implied a 
recognition of superior authority. Resistance to it was no more 
pronounced than it has been to other Governmental measures, 
and was founded, not upon any principle, but Was simply one of 
a number of measures which these people, hitherto entirely free 
from restraint, objected to complying with, feeling that it was a 
token of submission to the Government. 

During the fiscal years 1903-1904, 1904-1905, appropriations 
were made bi-monthly; at this time both revenues and necessary 
expenditures were unknown quantities, and appropriations for 
urgent needs were made as money came in. During the fiscal year 
1905-1906 appropriations have been made for periods of six 
months, as the approximate amount of revenue was known, 
and the cost of the principal departments of the Government 
could be closely estimated. It is believed that for the coming 
year it will be possible to make a budget for the entire year, 
based upon the experiences of the preceding two years. The 
Governmental departments have been provided with equipment 
to meet the needs of the present situation, and as a result there 
will be more money available for public works and improvements 
than in the preceding years. The revenues are constantly in- 
creasing, the Province is entirely solvent, and the financial out- 
look is extremely good. 

CUSTOMS RECEIPTS. 

During the past year the customs receipts of the Province have 
greatly increased, especially at Zamboanga, where, if the increase 
for the last nine months is continued, there, will be an increase 
for the year of more than 80 per cent on last year's receipts. 

There has also been a very considerable increase in the cus- 
toms receipts at Jolo. Mr. R. M. Corwine, former collector of 
customs at Jolo, and Mr. George Bennett, collector of customs at 
Zamboanga, have been especially efficient in building up the 
trade of those ports. 

The great increase of customs receipts at Zamboanga has been 
due, very largely, to the establishment of a direct line of steamers 
between Zamboanga and Chinese ports. 
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It is the plan of the Provincial Government to build a first- 
class pier at Zamboanga, with sufficient water for the largest 
ocean-going ships, with facilities for handling freight rapidly 
and cheaply. It is also proposed to construct a fireproof bonded 
warehouse and a new customs house. 

Efforts are being made to induce local firms to establish hemp 
presses for the purpose of handling the local hemp crop. 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 

Provincial Attorney's Office. 

This department has continued under the able and efficient 
direction of Mr. John E. Springer, to whom the Provincial Gov- 
ernment is indebted for prompt and efficient performance of 
the duties pertaining to his office. In the discharge of his duties 
Mr. Springer has been very ably assisted by Mr. Wm. M. 
Connor, Jr. 

Courts, 

It is believed that steps should be taken to provide moderate 
fees for witnesses and absolutely necessary traveling expenses, 
and that such provision will tend much to facilitate the admin- 
istration of justice. 

Judge J. S, Powell, of the 14th Judicial District, prompt, of 
excellent judgment, and fully alive to the situation, has aided in 
every way in carrying out the policy of the Provincial Govern- 
ment, and has been of the greatest assistance. 

Throughout the Moro Province native justices of the peace 
have been found, almost without exception, incompetent and un- 
satisfactory, not always through lack of effort on their part to do 
what is right, but partly through lack of knowledge and more 
through lack of strength of character. The result has been that 
a number of Army officers have been appointed justices of the 
peace, especially in the Moro and other non-Christian Districts, 
It is believed that the recent Act of the Commission governing 
the appointment of justices of the peace will tend to improve 
conditions, and although the shortage of material will not be 
overcome by it, more care will be exercised in securing the beet 
available men. 



District Courts. 

These courts were organized and established for the trial 'of 
cases arising among Moros and oth^r non-Christians, and have 
rendered excellent service. Tribal ward courts, as yet, have had 
a very limited application, as the Government has felt that it 
ought to go very slowly in investing headmen with judicial pow- 
ers. This cannot properly he done in any instance before the 
qualifications of the headman for this office are clearly evident. 

Native Headmen. 

Thp system of appointing native headmen with their deputies 
has been continued with good results throughout the Province. 
The great majority of the headmen appointed have rendered ser- 
vice to the best of their ability, and as a body they have been 
faithful, law-abiding, and have attempted by all means in their 
power to carry out the requirements of the Provincial Govern- 
ment. Each year will see marked improvements in this branch 
of the public service. The great number of tribes has made it 
difficult to institute a uniform procedure throughout the Pro- 
vincial territory as a whole, but the policy of the Provincial 
Government has been to gradually bring all under a common 
system. Headmen have probably had more trouble in Jolo than 
elsewhere on account of the large number of lawless characters 
who have been for years engaged in practices closely bordering 
upon piracy, and who have only recognized authority when it 
has been convenient for them to do so. Throughout the Sulu 
Archipelago whenever the authority of the headman has been 
resisted careful investigation has been made, and if he has been 
found to be in the right sufficient assistance has been given to 
enforce his authority. 

PROVINCIAL SECUETARV/S OFFICE. 

The duties of the Secretary of the Province have been very ef- 
ficiently and satisfactorily performed by Captain G. T. La ng- 
horne, A. D. C, who has also at various times acted as Governor 
of the Province during the absence of the Governor. Captain 
Langhorne has devoted much time and care to the interests of 
the Province, and has by all means in his power furthered its 
best interests. His deep interest in the work, thoroughness in 
handling matters, and faith in the outcome, have been ever 
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present factors in his favor and have done much to help over 
rough places. 

CONSTABULARY. 

The constabulary forces stationed in the Province have been 
generally efficient and satisfactory. The wise policy adopted by 
Col. James G. Harbord has been, followed by his sue essor, Coh 
W. S. Scott 

During the past year the constabulary have been in one serious 
action alongside of regular troops; they distinguisned themselves 
for courage and efficiency, and gained the confidence andiespe<i 
of the troops with whom they served. The notion referred to w: e 
the action on Mt. Dajo; the force was largely Moro constabulary 
and some Filipinos, under the immediate command of Captain 
John R. White and Lieut. Sowers, P. C, Similar work was done 
in the previous year in the operations against Pala, when the 
constabulary were under the command of Captain Williams. Tin? 
relations existing between the Government of the Moro Province 
and the constahulary have been cordial and harmonious during 
the year. It is no injustice to the men to say that the efficiency 
of the force in this Province is largely due to the officers who 
have organized and commanded it. 

Withdrawal, or radical curtailment, of the authority of the 
constabulary to arrest without a warrant, except when the writ 
of Habeas Corpus is suspended, and in those cases where offenders 
are caught in the act or as the result of immediate pursuit fol- 
lowing such act would, it is thought, remove considerable of the 
present opposition to this force which exists among the more 
intelligent Christian population. 

During the past year, in most cases where troops have been 
used to arrest outlaws whose resistance was too strong for the 
local police or constabulary forces, the civil authorities have 
been called upon, prior to any use of troops, to issue a warrant 
for the arrest of the parties wanted. Warrants so issued have 
been turned over to the officer commanding the detachment or 
body of troops charged with making the arrest. 

TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES. 

The plan adopted during the preceding year of subsidizing the 
eteamer "Borneo" under an agreement to' make certain pre* 
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gcribed visits each month at the ports on the east and west coasts 
of Mindanao and the ports of the Sulu Archipelago, for the pur- 
pose of transporting passengers and freight, both public and 
private, has proven most successful, and has accomplished 
much to build up coastwise trade and furnish facilities to pro- 
ducers to market their products. Under the terms of the sub- 
sidy contract, a maximum rate is fixed for passengers and 
freight, which cannot be exceeded. The rates are reasonable and 
are far below those of such commercial ships as visit these ports. 
Is is quite probable that within the year the conditions of trade 
will necessitate the subsidizing of a second ship. The expendi- 
tures of the Province for this subsidy have been made good 
several times over by the increased trade. The ship makes 
regular trips, and the people of the remote coast towns have an 
established and regular communication with the outside world 
and can estimate exactly the cost of marketing their products. 
Merchants at Zamboanga and Jolo have also found this ship a 
great convenience in shipping out supplies to coastwise towns. 

A guarantee has also been made to an English line running 
between Hongkong, Manila, and Australian ports. This insures 1 
one stop each way per month and the direct importation of goods 
from Hongkong and Australian ports to Zamboanga. The 
receipts derived from this arrangement have far exceeded the 
cost of the guarantee, which, after deducting port and anchorage 
dues, has amounted to a comparatively small sum. 

The North German Lloyd has put on an additional steamer 
between Chinese ports and Zamboanga, These services, together 
with the former service, give three large foreign and several 
inter-island line3 touching at this point. These increased facil- 
ities, together with the results of the efforts to build up the 
Provincial trade, have resulted in the customs receipts at Zam- 
boanga being nearly doubled during the past year, and those at 
Jolo considerably increased. 

One of the most discouraging features which has* confronted 
the trader and planter in this island has been the excessive rates 
charged by the coastwise lines, and the uncertainty and irreg- 
ularity of service. 

It is probable that coastwise transportation facilities will be 
steadily improved, and that if the civil and military authorities 
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are able to arrange for the transportation of their supplies by 
commercial lines, under a fixed rate, greatly improved inter-isl- 
and service will result. 

There is a good opportunity for a small trading steamer in 
Davao Bay, for the purpose of handling the supplies and out- 
puts of the Davao planters. It is believed that a small stern- 
wheel steamer of 30 or 40 tons burden and a draught of not to 
exceed two feet, would find very profitable employment oh the 
Rio Grande River, running between Cotabato and up-river 
points. 

The restrictions which hitherto crippled coastwise and inter* 
island transportation by small boats have beon largely removed 
within the Moro Province by an act of the Legislative Council, 
and elsewhere in the islands by a similar act of the Philippine 
Commission. These acts have not only facilitated transport- 
ation, but have done much to do away with smuggling, as they 
have done away with the numerous petty annoyances and heavy 
charges which hitherto have either crushed this class of trading 
vessels or driven them to smuggling, 

AGRICULTURE, 

Agricultural conditions among the Moros and hill tribes have 
improved very much during the past year. Too much stress 
cannot be laid upon the employment of every possible means to 
encourage agriculture among these people. A measure was pro- 
posed during the past year to the end that taxation on land 
should be remitted, provided a certain amount of the land was 
put under cultivation, or certain plants or trees planted, either 
fruit-bearing, or other types of valuable trees, such as rubber, 
etc. It was felt at the time that the equipment of the treasury 
office was not adequate to meet the demands which would be 
created by this situation, and action was deferred pending fur- 
ther investigation. 

San Ramon Farm, 

This farm was turned over to the Provincial Government late 
in 1905. 

The policy of the, Province is : 

First, to grow a sufficient amount of hemp and coeoanuts to 
pay the running expenses of the establishment 
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Second, to grow a large amount of hemp, cocoanut, cacao and 
rubber plants, etc., etc., for sale to settlers, at the lowest practic- 
able figure, just enough to make the purchaser take care of them. 

Third, to establish experimental stations at various elevations 
on the mountains of the farm reservation for the purpose of as- 
certaining the best elevation for the various types of rubber, 
cacao, etc. 

It is believed that by conducting the farm an these lines it 
will be of very material assistance in the development of the 
Province. There are several thousand acres of excellent land, 
and an unlimited amount of mountain, running up directly 
from sea level to an elevation of f rom four.to five thousand feet. 
The farm has suffered considerably from the dry weather of last 
year, but the set-back is only temporary. 

In former times the farm produced a considerable amount of 
sugar, and enough cane will probably be raised in the future for 
instruction in sugar raising. If the revenue permits, it will be 
the policy of the Province to make this farm available for the in- 
struction of boys in agriculture. 

The farm at present is not producing over 40 per cent of the 
coeoanuts it should produce under proper irrigation, which is 
much needed. There is abundant and constant water at the 
mouth of the canon, a few miles above the farm, and steps should 
be taken to bring this in' and distribute it so that during the dry 
season there will be enough to insure abundant crops. 

The hemp also suffered severely during the past year from 
lack of water. 

All this will be overcome by a system of irrigation, and the 
output of the farm, even with the present acreage under cultiva- 
tion, will be more than doubled. 

IMMIGRATION, 

As stated elsewhere in thia report, the development *tnd im- 
provement of the condition of these people must be largely 
through agriculture, coupled with a school system which will 
give them sufficient education to enable them to conduct their 
own affairs. 

Education of the rural population in agricultural methods can 
only given by example. For this reason, as well as others, the 
immigration of a certain number of good men, skilled in agricnl- 
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ture, is most essential. This class of men, it is believed, should 
be encouraged in every way to come to the islands, as they, 
through the example furnished by successful agricultural 
methods, will be the means of rapidly advancing the native 
people towards improved agricultural methods and success. A 
thousand good farmers scattered through this Province would be 
of inestimable value to its people, and mean a great deal to its 
future. The few government farms scattered about the islands 
furnish practically no opportunity for instruction to people who 
travel as little as do these people. The average native knows 
the country only for a few miles about his home. Their methods 
are primitive, and their knowledge of the best methods and the 
possibilities of their country under such methods is practically 
nil, or at best extremely limited. It is believed that not only 
should immigration of the right type from our own country be 
encouraged, but also the immigration of desirable immigrants, 
familiar with agricultural methods, from the south of Europe. 
These people are accustomed to a warm climate, and it is believed 
that they would flourish and do well in these islands. What is 
needed is not alone teachers in the schools, but in the fields. 

PUBLIC HEALTH. 

The luck of a Provincial Hospital is keenly felt. Thus far the 
military hospitals, with considerable inconvenience to them- 
selves, have taken care of a large number of civilian sick and 
wounded, accidents etc. It is hoped that funds will be avail- 
able in the immediate future to commence the construction of a 
Provincial Hospital at Zamboanga. 

Vaccinators have been at work during the greater portion of 
the present year, and a very large number of people have been 
vaccinated. There have been no serious epidemics of diseases. 
The diseases found further north, such as amoebic dysentery and 
cholera, are seldom met with in this Province. A few cases of 
smallpox have appeared from time to time among the hill tribes, 
but have not developed into an epidemic. The public health as 
a rule has been very good. The effects of this climate upon white 
men does not appear to be injurious. Both civilian^ and soldiers 
who take a fair amount of exercise and live a considerable por- 
tion of their time in the open air are healthy. The troops, espeei- 
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ally, present a rugged and healthy appearance, although the* 
large amount of field service has produced here, as elsewhere, a 
certain increase in the sick report. There is no reason to believe 
that this country cannot be inhabited by white people without 
injurious results to their health. It will, probably, be necessary, 
as everywhere else in hot countries, for white people to obtain a 
change of climate for a few months at an interval of four to six 
years, especially after middle life. Benguet, Luzon, and the 
neighboring country presents all the climatic advantages of the* 
temperate zone, as do some of the high mountain areas in Min* 
danao. The Mindanao highlands are as yet unopened, except 
about Lake Lanao, but Benguet is easily reached, and the pine 
forests and fine bracing air are all that can be desired. The 
Lanao country is hardly high enough to secure an entire change. 

Health of Animals. 

Since the people have come to understand the object of the 
isolation and destruction of animals for surra and glanders, and 
the methods proposed by the government for their preservation, 
there has been little or no opposition to the execution of the laws 
looking to the quarantining and destruction of animals suffering 
from surra and other infectious diseases. 

CONDITIONS OF PUBLIC ORDKR. 

The general relations with the native people, taken as a whole, 
are very good indeed; sudden and unexpected misunderstandings 
are apt to arise at any time, on account of the ignorance and 
superstition of the natives. Wild rumors circulate among them 
and even lead them to acts hostility; religious fanatics stir them 
up to resist the government, but as time goes on and they become 
better acquainted with the local authorities these affairs diminish 
in frequency. Personal acquaintance counts tremendously with 
these people, and this is one of the many reasons why long 
tenure of office by civil officials is so desirable. 

Fortunately, the Moros of the different sections have few rela- 
tions with each other, and little in common except language (to 
a certain extent) and religion. The Moros of the main groups 
are very much like many of our Indian tribes. One tribe or 
faction is quite willing to take up arms against another, or to 
help the government in expeditions against its enemies. For 
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tins reason there need be no apprehension of a general Moro up- 
rising, or of concerted action among them. 

In the Lake Lanao region the Moros are split up into very 
small factions, and it is seldom that more than two or three of 
these factions unite in opposition to authority. The only really 
powerful combination made for the purpose of resisting the Gov- 
ernment which has ever been formed about the Lake was the 
combination formed by the people of the Taraea Valley and 
vicinity, representing over one-half of the population of the Lake 
region, in the fall of 1903 and the spring of 1904; since their 
■defeat no trouble of consequence has arisen about the Lake. 

The people of the upper Ootabato Valley to the number of 
some 20,000 recognized Datu Airs authority. Since the repeated 
defeats which they suffered under his leadership, which were 
followed by his death, all resistance in this section has disap- 
peared and the people are now quietly at work. It is not thought 
that any leader of All's power or ability will spring up among 
these people who could unite then) as he did. 

In Jolo, with its population of 50,000 or 60,000 Moros, bitterly 
hostile factions are found. It is highly improbable that more 
than a third of the island could be united in active opposition to 
the Government, and such action on their part is very unlikely, 
in view of the severe defeats during the past three years. 

Outside of these three important sections there is no possibility 
of serious resistance. These Moro people, with all their faults, 
-are brave and industrious, and have in them material out of 
which to make a good people. Now that the question of our 
superiority in arms has been settled and they have learned that 
the Government has no desire to interfere with their marriage 
laws or religious beliefs, friendly relations are becoming general, 
although the deep-rooted racial prejudice of the Oriental for the 
European, accentuated in this instance by strong religious prej- 
udice and radically different methods of government and control, 
can only be expected to disappear gradually. Long after our 
relations are nominally friendly and the country peaceful this 
prejudice will live on, although it is not believed to such an ex- 
tent as to interfere with the occupancy of the same area by the 
two races. 
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General Conduct of the Filipino Population. 

The general conduct of the Filipino population of the Province 
has been excellent throughout the year. There have been prac- 
tically no cases of ladronism. These people, as stated before, are 
devoted to agriculture and are <|iriet and orderly, and while they 
have a normal and healthy interest in the political situation, 
their principal energies are devoted to the betterment of their 
material condition. They have been entirely unconnected with, 
the Aglipay movement and are still devoted to their clergy, who 
are, for the most part, Jesuits, an order who?e record in this 
Province has been such as to insure for it the respect of the 
Christian inhabitants. As stated elsewhere, there has been no 
evidence of the Aglipay movement in this Province, although 
this movement has been pronounced in the Provinces of Surigao 
and Misamis, and in that small portion of Misamis west of Iligan 
Bay; a condition of affairs which is rather significant. 

Relations Between Filipinos and Moros. 

A sharp line of demarcation exists between these people, inci- 
dent to their difference- in religious faith. The old antagonism 
still exists to a large extent, but on the surface the relations have 
been peaceful and to a certain extent friendly. 

If our control should he withdrawn from the Island of Min- 
danao, in a very short time the Moros would impress their re- 
ligion upon the people of the Island and reduce most of them to 
a condition of practical slavery. At the time of the Spanish con- 
quest of the Islands the Moros had established their stations as 1 
far north as Manila, were even raiding far north of that city, 
and in a few generations more bade fair to have dominated the 
greater portion of the archipelago. 

LUMBER T/RADK. 

There is a constant demand for high grade timber of all kinds, 
especially molave piling. There is a great amount of this timber 
in Mindanao, about the Gulf of Davao, around Dumanquilas 
Bay, and on the Zamboanga Peninsula along the eastern coast. 
The demands of the Moro Province alone would keep an estab- 
lishment busy. The lumber industry in Basilan is in good con- 
dition, and rapidly increasing. A considerable lumber industry 
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has also been developed along the northern portion of the east 
coast of the Zamboanga peninsula, 

SETTLEMENTS AND SMALL ISLANDS. 

Small scattering settlements have sprung up about the Gulf of 
Davao at various points, principally about new plantations. 

A considerable settlement has been establisned on the military 
reservation at Malabang and a municipality has been organized. 
The military authorities have been requested to give up that 
portion of the reservation on which the town has been built; this 
has been approved, and will, no doubt, be done. 

A growing settlement exists near the military reservation of 
Parang, which has been duly organized. 

At Camp Keithley, Mindanao, a very considerable settlement 
has sprung up on the Lake front. The population is made up of 
Chinese traders, hi borers, etc. Directions have been issued to 
the District Governor to survey a town site fronting on the Lake, 
just outside of the reservation limits, and to take the necessary 
steps to have it set aside and laid out. Improved conditions on 
the Lake render this advisable and desirable. It is probable, as 
stated elsewhere, that in the near future the territory in the 
Lake basin can be opened to the operation of the Land Act, and 
conditions of climate and soil are such that it is believed it will 
furnish an attractive area for settlement. 

At Iligan the town has boen greatly renovated and improved 
during the past year and considerable building done. The 
former District Governor, Captain Devore, and especially the 
present Governor, Captain Griffith, are largely responsible for 
the improved conditions in this town. 

Since the death of Datu Mustapha,the suppression of the slave 
trade and the doing away with conditions of general oppression 
of the hill people by Moros, a very considerable settlement of 
Subanos has been made on Dumanquilas Bay opposite the mili- 
tary station of Margosatubig. The headman expects to assemble 
here within a year or two from two to three thousand hill people. 
Settlements of the hill people on the sea coast are much to be 
dt sired, as they are the means of opening up trade with the in- 
terior. 

SitankL 
A -small but flourishing trading station has been built up at 
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Sitanki, situated on a small island near Sibutu on the Borneo 
side of the Sibutu channel. The traders here are a number of 
Chinese; the principal products handled are dried fish, pearl 
shells and various articles of sea food, which are prepared and 
shipped either direct or via Jolo and Zamboanga to Borneo and 
Chinese ports. A very large number of Moros are commercially 
tributary to this port; during a recent visit some 1,500 to 2,000 
were found there, mostly Samales. An agent of the customs 
service has recently been established at this point, as it is quite 
evident that the great bulk of the articles sold by the Chinese 
or exchanged for fish, shell, etc., have been smuggled. Arrange* 
ments have been made for the steamship "Borneo" to stop at 
this point. The situation is particularly favorable, as it is com- 
paratively near Borneo and only about 25 miles from Bongao. 
The one great difficulty is in communicating with the Sulu Islands, 
due to the strong current in the Sibutu Channel, and the even 
stronger one running between Sibutu and Bongao; the currents 
are so strong that they can only be crossed under favorable con- 
ditions of wind and tide. 

Tawi Tawi and Neighboring Islands. 

Conditions in these islands have been favorable. Minor dif- 
ficulties have arisen between native chiefs, most of which have 
been settled without loss of life, or serious difficulty. The ex- 
tensive forest fires in Tawi Tawi have destroyed a considerable 
amount of valuable timber. 

Boat building at Bilambing and other points in Tawi Tawi is 
one of the principal industries of the people of the island. 

There is considerable rubber vine and other jungle products 
in Tawi Tawi; also much excellent timber of the superior group 
on this and neighboring small islands. 

Few Moros are found on Tawi Tawi proper. 

Cagayan de Sulu. 
A customs station has been established here. There have 
been no serious difficulties in this island since the unfortunate 
affair of last year. The people of the island are industrious and 
own a large number of cattle. They have many cocoanut trees 
and, on the whole, are doing very well. This is a very beautiful 
and fertile island, and one which can be made even more produc* 
tive than at present. The climate is healthful and delightful. 
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Sarangani Islands, 

*The people of these islands are largely Bilanes from the main is- 
land of Mindanao; they are a friendly, hard-working lot of people, 
living under conditions similar to those found among their peer- 
pie on the main island. Their main products are small amounts 
of jungle products and fish. These islands carry a large amount 
of valuable timber, and the larger one, known as Balut Island, is 
very fertile. A considerable amount of water was found in the 
streams even at the end of the dry season. In Sarangani Island 
there is an excellent harbor, well sheltered, and with ample 
water for any vessel engaged in the inter-island trade. 

Palmas Island. 

A small, fertile, and very highly cultivated island, containing 
458 inhabitants, speaking a dialect somewhat resembling the 
dialect of the Manobos, but presenting many of the charac- 
teristics of the Oceanic people. These people have little com- 
munication with the main island of Mindanao, making only 
a, few voyages per year. Such little trade as they have is with 
the inhabitants of the Gulfs of Mati and Davao, and Sar- 
angani Islands. The island lies about sixty miles due east 
of the Sarangani Islands, and is well within the Philippine 
limits. The Dutch flag was found flying, and a headman 
who stated that his appointment was f ro n the Dutch East 
Indian Government was in charge of the people. It appears 
-that the Dutch ships have been making yearly visits to this 
island for the past fifteen years. Apparently there has been 
a gradual assumption of authority over the people. The matter 
has been reported to the Insular Government and the Slate 
Department for the necessary action. The people are exceed*- 
ingly friendly, and everything about their habitations indicates 
Industry and thrift. 

SLAVERY. 

Slave catching and trading have been effectively stopped 
throughout the Province. There may be occasional cases at 
■remote places in the interior which are seldom visited, but it is 
believed that they are very few. The people have been informed 
everywhere that slavery is against the law, and that those prac- 
ticing it will be punished severely. No effort has been made to 
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forcibly remove people who have been slaves from association 
with their old masters, but they have been mad? to understand 
their rights; a great many have taken advantage of the new con- 
ditions, and have established themselves independently. The 
end of the Datu system, with all its attendant evils, is being 
rapidly accomplished, and it is believed that in a few years the 
great bulk of the Mora Province will be living as independent 
freemen, jecognizing no head except such as is duly appointed 
by the Government, a condition which is the only practicable 
one under our system of government and control. The District 
Governors are making every effort to settle individual Moros 
upon individual holdings, and to encourage them to build fences, 
mark off land, and establish themselves as freemen. There is a 
strong tendency among the natives to follow the advice given 
them. 

Many Christian Filipinos have been rescued from Moro slavery 
during the past few years. 

OPIUM TRAFFIC. 

During the past three years, in fact, during the entire period 
of our occupancy of the Islands, there has been a steady increase 
in the amount of opium used in this Province, especially by the 
Moros. This has been largely due to the fact that we have 
had practically no legislation aiming to control its importa- 
tion and sale. Consequently the extension of the evil has 
been very considerable. The recent opium legislation will, it 
is believed, have a good effect, though the wisdom of any attempt 
at absolute prohibition in the near future among users of the 
drug may be seriously questioned. It is believed that the at- 
tempt to absolutely suppress the traffic in, and use of, the drug 
at the end of a prescribed period will meet with failure; the re- 
sult will be to drive the chronic smoker, who cannot be broken 
of his habit, into concealment where he. wall not only smoke or 
otherwise use the drug, but where others will join him. It is be- 
lieved that the better method would have been to provide for 
licensing confirmed smokers who cannot be broken of their 
habit, and entirely prohibiting the use of opium under severe 
penalties (except upon a physician's prescription) to all others, 
and provide especially severe penalties for those who in any way 
indulge in, aid or abet the smoking, chewing, or injection, or 
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other use of the drug by those not legally recognized as confirmed 
in the habit. There are many Chinese and Moros in this Prov- 
ince who will not give up the use of opium, and it seems unwise 
to drive these confirmed users of the drug into concealment in 
its use. It is believed that the law should apply to all persons 
living in the Philippine Islands, and not to Chinese alone. 



After three years' residence in the Philippine Islands, and a 
careful consideration of existing conditions, I believe that the 
islands are capable of being successfully developed, and that 
they will become great sources of wealth and prosperity to their 
inhabitants, forming, as they do, a magnificent base for commer- 
cial relations with the tiast, and furnishing in themselves inex- 
haustible possibilities in the way of agricultural development, 
especially of those standard products, such as hemp, rubber, 
sugar, cacao, together with rice, valuable hard wood timbers in 
great amount, spices, and other tropical products. 1 believe the 
greatest portion of unrest existing among these people today, 
which after all amounts only to petty disorders is due to the de- 
pression in agriculture which results to a very great extent, if 
not wholly, to the lack of commercial relations with the United 
States of such a character as to encourage the farmers here to 
work and to give confidence to others to invest in agricultural 
enterprises. The people are not vicious or intractable; they are 
simply undeveloped. Once a policy of fair commercial treatment 
is inaugurated I believe that such minor disorders as have ex- 
isted here will disappear. The climate is such that white people 
can live and work here w T ith success. The mountains of Luzon, 
especially about Benguet, furnish opportunities where Ameri- 
cans and Europeans can obtain all the climatic conditions found 
in the temperate zone. There is nothing, either in the people or 
the climatic conditions, which need deter or discourage us in 
our policy of upbuilding these people and developing these isl- 
ands. What is needed is the announcement by the home gov- 
ernment of a definite policy, and the inauguration of an era 
of fair commercial treatment. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The recommendations of previous years to the effect that the 
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portion of the Province of Misamis lying west of Iligan Bay and 
surrounded by the land and waters of the Moro Province, and 
which is now economically and in every other way, except 
politically and administratively, a part of the Moro Province, be 
incorporated with that Province, is renewed and urged. I know 
of no reason, founded on public interest, for the continuance of 
the present undesirable arrangement. 

It is much to be regretted that the settlements of native people 
lying south of Cagayan and just south of the northern boundary 
of the Province have been transferred for administrative purposes 
to the Province of Misamis. Repeated reports from entirely 
disinterested and conscientious officers indicate that the condition 
of these people has been one of commercial peonage to the peo- 
ple of Cagayan, who, by a system well-known and extensively 
employed in these islands, have placed these simple savages in 
their debt and seen to it that they have not only not escaped, 
but have gradually gotten in deeper and deeper. Their position, 
within the limits of the Moro Province, had given them certain 
protection from oppression, which since their transfer has been 
removed. The transfer was made, apparently, on the representa- 
tion that these people, unless belonging to the Province of Misamis, 
would have no place for trade except by passing through the Moro 
country to Cotabato. The representations made to them, to this 
end were disingenuous and misleading. It is recommended that 
they be returned to their former status, as conditions in the 
Province of Misamis are not such, nor have they been such for 
the past three years, as to warrant the belief that these people 
have been in any way benefited by their transfer to that Province. 
This Province lies within the jurisdiction of the writer as Depart- 
ment Commander of the Department of Mindano, and the con" 
ditions existing there (Misamis Province) are generally known to 
have been such as to render it inadvisable to trust to the admin-* 
istration of that Province any others than those already in it. 

It is believed that the entire Province of Misamis, and that of 
Surigao, should be incorporated in the Moro Province. If the 
name "Mora Province" is objectionable, the proposed province 
could well be designated of the "Province of Mindanao and Sulu." 
The present Provinces of Misamis and Surigao could, with great 
advantage to their people, be governed as Districts of the Moro 
Province; they are no larger or more important than the Dis* 
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trict of Davao, or the District of Zamboanga, and can be governed 
under a similar arrangement, The interior of the Island of 
Mindanao is a mass of savage and non-Christian tribes, into 
which project three different provincial governments, whose ad- 
ministration is in the hands of a few Americans, and a thin 
fringe of Filipinos around the seacoast. As one of the main 
objects of the Government is to get hold of this mass of savage 
material in the interior of the island and assimilate and organize 
it, it would be well to have only one provincial government 
throughout the island. Great economies would result from this, 
and it is believed that both Misamis and Surigao, as districts of 
a, single province, could be advantageously administered. It 
certainly would be much better for the mass of wild people in 
the center of the island to have only one government to deal 
with. The present arrangement is expensive, and, it is believed, 
unnecessarily complex, and it is not to the real advantage of 
either the non-Christian or the Filipino. 

PERMANENT INSULAR SERVICE, 

Until the United States adopts a definite policy as to the 
personnel of her civil officials in the Insular positions and their 
treatment, it will be impossible to obtain the best men. This 
♦class of men cannot afford to enter the insular service as it is at 
present organized, for it does not guarantee a career or provide 
for their maintenance by means of a pension in case of disability 
or after long years of public service. Good men are now obtained 
in many instances, but almost invariably they accept a position 
oinder the Provincial Government simply to obtain a foothold, or 
^as a stepping-stone to something else; usually for the purpose of 
-entering into business for themselves. This condition will exist 
just so long as the United States Government continues the 
present status of Insular officials. Wo have plenty of able young 
men in America, who are anxious to enter the public service in 
this part of the world and who are well qualified to do so, but 
this class of men are ambitious, and they are not content to come 
out and accept a position in the insular service which offers them 
nothing in the way of an established career. It is recommended 
that steps be taken to establish an insular service, with retire- 
ment at the end of 25 years' service on three-quarters of the pay 
received at the time of retirement, and with provision for retire- 
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ment prior to 25 years in case of disability; retirement in 
these cases to be upon a rate of pay commensurate to the position 
held, the length of service, and the degree of disability. If tins' 
step is taken we can look to the rapid establishment of a splendid, 
insular service, composed of men who are in it for life, and who 
will be of inestimable value to the Government. As it is now y 
the rule is that the really first-class men who come out remain 
with the Government only a short time and then either leave 
the islands or go into business. Civil offices are constantly 
undergoing a change of personnel, and if there is any one thing 
which should be avoided under conditions such as exist in the 
Philippine Islands it is this constant change of officials. Years 
are necessary for the men to become familiar with the people 
they are associated with and gain their confidence. A few men? 
of independent means may be found to fill the higher positions, 
but we cannot look to this class of volunteers as life officials. 
The permanent insular service proposed should carry with it 
such a system of promotion as will, provided the qualifications 1 
of ability and character exist, insure advancement to higher 
positions. It is- probable that the highest positions will frequent- 
ly, and perhaps always, be rilled by direct appointments from- 
the home country, in order that these officials may be fully in 
touch with the policy of the home government, but with the ex- 
ception of a few positions the insular officials should, it m 
thought, be independent of political influence, and not be sub- 
ject to removal except for bad conduct or proven incompetency. 
The examination for entry into this service should be a rigid 
one. The present condition is thoroughly unsatisfactory, and is"- 
not for the best interests of the people of these islands. 

LAND LAW. 

It is recommended that the Land Act be so amended as to in- 
crease the amount of land which may be acquired under the 
homestead clause from the present allowance of about 40 acres 1 
to at least 200 acres, and further amended so that corporations 
can purchase public land in amount not to exceed 20,000 acres, 
and individuals in amount not to exceed 5,000 acres. The great 
industry which is particularly adapted to certain large sections- 
of the Philippine Islands is sugar growing, and to grow sugar 
cane on a large scale the corporation must control at least 10,- 
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000 acres; probably it will require in almost every instance 
where large modern mills are built 20,000 acres, in order to give 
certain portions of the land rest, and for the reason that certain 
sections of every large tract are unsuited for agriculture. Under 
the present conditions, the homestead clause grants so small an 
amount of land as to render it unattractive to settlers from the 
home country, and the large agricultural industries are barred 
from entry into the islands through difficulty in obtaining land, 
and this with millions of acres of virgin soil absolutely idle. 

The extension of the Land Act to. the Moro Province has met 
with general satisfaction, and will do much to improve condi- 
tions in the Province, especially in advancing its agricultural in- 
terests, although development on a large scale will be hampered 
for the reasons given. One of the most difficult problems con- 
fronting the Legislative Council is to find some practicable and 
ready means by which natives can secure the amount of land 
authorized under the law. it will be a good many years before 
th:s class of claims can be properly surveyed and registered. ' In 
the meantime, it is most essential that the Provincial Govern- 
ment, through its district governors, should do everything within 
its power to secure to the native his present holdings to the ex- 
tent allowed by the law. At the same time, it is most desirable 
to open up as much land as practicable to settlement and devel- 
opment by desirable settlers, for it is largely through these set- 
tlers and their example that the country will be developed. 
Nothing will move the native forward so much as the example 
of successful settlers; without them he will move with exceeding 
slowness, if at all People forget, in discussing the development 
of the Philippines, that the great bulk of the people here are quite 
satisfied with what they have; that their wants are few and simple 
because they know little of the needs which go to make up the sum 
total of a cultured and highly civilized people. If we are to increase 
their capacity we must stimulate their ambition for better sur- 
roundings, and nothing will stimulate them so thoroughly as 
the force of example. At present, there is frequently some dis- 
turbance caused by settlers taking up land in districts more or 
less inhabited by natives. It is most desirable to keep the na- 
tive rreiir the white settler, if possible, and give him an op- 
portunity to see what can be done by improved methods. The 
result, unfortunately, is often the reverse. The white settler 
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comes in, goes to work, and is often rather unscrupulous about 
occupying land already more or less occupied by the natives. 
The result is that the native packs up his few household effects 
and leaves for some other section of the country. It is believed 
that in the Moro Province, at least, land should neither 
be homesteaded, leased, nor sold to individuals or corporations 
in those districts occupied by Moros or other non-Christian tribes, 
except on a certificate by the District Governor that the land is 
actually unoccupied, or that being occupied, a satisfactory ar- 
rangement has been entered into between the native occupant 
and the would-be settler, purchaser, or lessee. A simple ar- 
rangement of this description will prevent the crowding out of 
natives and will do much to give them a feeling of security, 
thereby tending to establish friendly relations with their white 
neighbors. Above all, it will help them to hold on to their present 
holdings to the extent authorized by the Land Law until they 
can be regularly surveyed. 

CITIZENSHIP. 

There should be legislation by Congress which will enable 
would-be citizens of the Philippine Islands to become such for 
all purposes of owning property, transacting business, and •exer- 
cising political rights here. The present situation is one which 
is most annoying to many men who w T ould be most desirable 
acquisitions. These men are mostly Europeans who are anxious 
to become citizens of the United States, or at least of the Philip- 
pine Islands. They find themselves blocked by our naturaliza- 
tion laws, and are practically prevented from coming under our 
flag, as they cannot afford to leave the Philippines and go to 
America for the required period. Legislation which will enable 
them to acquire all rights of citizenship sufficient for business 
and political purposes in the Philippine Islands should be 
provided. 

ABOLITION OF PORT AND TONNAGE DUES. 

It is recommended that all port and tonnage dues on vessels, 
both foreign and domestic, be abolished in all ports of the Phil- 
ippine Islands. It is believed that the immediate losses which 
would result from the adoption of this measure would bejar 
more than compensated for by its beneficial effect upon the 
languishing commerce of these islands. 
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In submitting this final report as Governor of the Moro Prov- 
ince, I desire to express to the members of the Legislative Council 
of the Moro Province and to the Provincial and District officials 
my sincere appreciation of their loyal co-operation and support, 
which have made success possible, and to his Excellency the 
Governor-General and the Honorable the Philippine Commission 
my thorough appreciation of the uniform courtesy and considera- 
tion shown me. 

Very respectfully, 

LEONARD WOOD, 

Major General, U. S. A., 
Governor of the Moro Province. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF THE MORO PROVINCE. 

OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR. 

Zamboanga, Mindanao, P. /., August 27, 1906. 

The Executive Secretary, 

Manila, P. I. 
Sir : 

I have the honor to submit the following report covering the 
time from April 16, 1906, to August 27, 1906. 

In some cases reference will be found to events antedating 
April 16th This is because information was received too late for 
use in my predecessor's report or because a reference to them 
seemed proper in discussing recommendations for the future. 

finance. 

At the request of my predecessor, Major General Leonard 
Wood, I embody a financial statement for the entire fiscal year 
1905-1096, as the necessary data could not be compiled in time 
for use in his report. This statement comprises the following 
tables : 

I. Provincial and Customs Revenues. 

II. Disbursements. 

III. Internal Revenues Collected. 

IV. Revenues and Withdrawals for Provincial purposes. 
V. Statement of Transactions, Insular funds. 

VI. Statement of Customs Receipts by Fiscal Years since 

Organization of Province. 
VII. Comparative Statement of Provincial Revenues and 

Disbursements since organization of the Province. 
VIII. Municipal Revenues collected by District Treasurers. 
IX. Statement of Receipts and Disbursements of Municipal- 
ities. 
X. Miscellaneous Comparative Statement. 
XI. Financial Condition of Province, June 30, 1906. 
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STATEMENT OF REVENUES OF THE MORO PROVINCE FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1906. 



PROVINCIAL. 


1 
MORO. 
PROVINCE. 






DISTRICT OF 








SULU. 


ZAMB'ANGA 


LANAO. 


DAVAO. 


COTABATO. 


TOTAL 


Sale of Chinese tobacco 

Land 

Registration of property 




? 1,395.20 
2,121.05 


"pT8.152.52" 

293.75 

2,909.33 

3,172.00 

5,151.00 

207.00 

17.35 

115.50 

4,627.70 

158.00 

470.90 

7.17 

32.00 

75.00 


' >' "lY ,762.82* " 


"¥"ii\2\\6o" 

243.00 


?'*2,783,i5*' 


P 1,395.20 

46,940.54 

536.75 


Moro Exchanges 




2,794.00 " 
1,538.00 
56.00 


' 2,909.33 


Cedulas, ftloro-non-Cbristian... .. .... 


5,967.00 

11,725.00 

235.00 


3.067.66 

7,295.00 

446.00 


5,175.00 

887.00 
353.00 


20,176.00 


Cedulas, Act, 1189 . ... 




26,596.00 


Arms permits 

Auction sales, property ... . 




1,297.00 
17.35 


Tribal Ward Court tines 




136.00 




74.00 




325.50 


Sale of products, San Ramon farm. . 


955.66" 




4.627.70 


Miscellaneous 




43.75 




473.50 


1,630.25 


Sale of products, Trades Schools. . ,. ... . . 




470.90 


Land Court fees . . . . .... 












7.17 


Court fees .. . 






48.66 






80.00 


Shell fishing license 




3,300.00 






3,375.00 


Sale of supplies to Municipalities 


f* 12,817.44 

277.54 

1,000.00 

80,056.45 

94,151.43 








12,817.44 


Refunds, premiums on bonds 












277.54 


Refund, entertainment of Secretary of War and party 












1,000,00 


Refunds, Internal Revenue 












80,056.45 


Total 


11,384.00 


35.389.22 


30,693.82 


23,246.00 


9,671.65 


204,536,12 



CUSTOMS. 






PORT OF 








ZAMBOANGA. 


JOLO. 


BONGAO. 


JURATA. 


SITANKI. 


TOTAL. 


Duties on merchandise imported 


P 165.4&5.87 

4.194.74 

1,571.98 

3,951.26 

205.87 

150.00 

165.20 

1,926.60 

5.00 

420.00 

9.00 

562.00 

112.38 

16.96 


P 126,260.06 

2,005.98 

1,852.84 

1.056.60 

53.20 

53.20 

39.91 

1,359.40 

9.00 

560.00 

551.00 ' 

63.10 


P 2,164.91 
113.28 

180.80 
72.68 


P 1,540.14 

293.92 

147.38 

37.35 

6.13 

6.13 


P 178.15 

3.84* 
15.40 


P 295,629.13 


Duties on merchandise exported 


6,607.92 


Wharfage on merchandise exported 

Tonnage 


3,756.84 
5,133.29 


Storage, labor and drayage .... 


265.20 


Fines penalties, forfeitures 


265.20 


License issued under Section 135. Act 355 




205.11 


Sale of Customs Stamps 

Sale of rolls 


314.00 
3.00 
21.00 

lb'.io' 

32.80 


175.25 


11.00 


3,785.25 
17.00 


Immigration tax 


12.66" 

15.00 
2.79 




1.001.00 




21.00 


Miscellaneous fees 


.93" 


1.138.10 


Sale of blank forms 

Lighterage and harbor license 


212.00 
16.96 


Total 


178,776.86 


134.262.39 


2,913.57 


2,228.96 


209.32 


318,391.10 







Note. —Collections Port of Jurata for June not included. 



RECAPITULATION. 

Provincial P204.536.12 

Customs 318.394.10 



P522.930.22 



§&$&M 
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DISBURSEMENTS OF PROVINCIAL FUNDS IN THE MORO PROVINCE DURING THE FISCAL YEAR 1906. 







MORO 
PROVINCE. 


DISTRICT OF 




iAMB'ANGAl 

P 9,161.11 
736.16 


COTABATO. 


SULU. 


LANAO. 


DAVAO. 


TOTAL. 


Executive. 


Salaries 


? 18,453.13 

554.17 

1,446.60 

1,383.33 


f 5.321.90 
123.01 • 
217.68 
600.00 


P 11,026.59 
529.66 

1,500.66" 


P 4,796.63 

333.70 

22.00 

3,000.00 


f 5.840.93 
762.26 
175.04 
1,733.30 
180.66 
54.00 


P 54,600.29 




Travel Expense • 


3.038.96 




Purchase of Presents 

A ssistants to Governors 

Boats Crews, etc 


1.861.32 




2,460.04'" 


8,216.63 
2,640.70 




Information Funds 




182.10 


65.00 




301.10 




Salaries 

Travel expense 










Treasury. 


21,837.23 

16,824.34 
1,199.30 
2,337.68 


12,357.31 

9,244.62 
252.38 


6,444.69 

4,761.59 
196.11 


13,121.25 

3,670.20 
124.66 


8.152.33 

5,382.63 
541.02 


8,746.19 

5,437.15 
569.40 


70,659.00 

45,320.53 

2,882.87 




Premium on Bonds 


2,337.68 




Commission on Cedulas 


103.75 


10.25 
70.00 


18.25 
62.00 






132.25 




Board of Assessors 




40.00 




172.00 




Salaries « 

Construction and Repair 

Rents 










Education. 


20,361.32 
16,048.15 


9,600.75 

44,898.17 

564.54 

3,153.17 

530.57 


5,037.95 
2,871.13 

ib8loo" 

36.00 


3,875.11 

7.816.37 

234.30 

280.00 

11.55 


5.963.65 

9,779.67 
208.40 
391.66 


6,006.55 

12,943.64 

577.88 

300.00 

83.00 


50,845.33 

94,357.13 
1,585.12 
4,232.83 




Travel Expense 


668.15 
30,940.12 

78.00 


1,329.27 




Supplies 




30.940.13 




Contingent, Postage, etc 

N ight Schools 












78.00 




259.00 


165.00 


405.00 


273.00 


384.00 


1,486.00 












47,734.42 

12,674.77 

136.10 

13,376.43 

527.48 


49,405.45 


3,180.13 


8,747.22 


10,652.73 


14,288.52 


134,008.47 

12,674.77 




Miscellaneous 

Calarian Prison 


1,138.65 


701.00 


2,019.83 


1,538.96 


654.80 


6,189.34 
13,376.43 




Travel Expense 












527.48 




Salaries , 














Health. 


26,714.78 
3.639.30 


1,138.65 


701.00 


2,019.83 


1,538.96 


654.80 


32,768.02 
5,675.99 








58.33 








3,697.63 




Salaries 

Contingent 

Moro Exchanges: Salaries 










Lands. 


9,315.29 

945.00 
12.00 




58.33 








9,373.62 

945.00 
12.00 






! ' 








957.00 


1,110.00 
1.210.50 










957.00 
1,110.00 




Miscellaneous 












1.210.50 




Guarantees to S.S. Cos 

San Ramon Farm: Salaries 

Contingent 

Miscellaneous 

PUBLIC WORKS AND SUPPLY. 


,21.445 23 










21,445.23 
















Agriculture. 


21,445.23 

6,467.61 
360.92 
600.00 


2,320.50 








23,765.73 
6,467.61 














360.93 




i 










600.00 


















7,428.53 

29,810.26 
6,601.12 

67.892.55 
3.450.33 
1,164.38 












7,428,53 

29,810.26 
6,671.37 


Contingent. 










17.25 


53.00 


Purchase of Supplies 

Rents 

Miscellaneous 








67,892.55 






405.00 


90.00 


520.00 




4,465.33 
1,164.38 










1 






548.44 




« 


109,467.08 




1 405.00 


90.00 


537.25 


53.00 


110,552.33 
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DISBURSEMENTS OF PROVINCIAL FUNDS IN THE MORO PROVINCE DURING THE FISCAL YEAR 1906.— Continued. 





MORO 
PROVINCE. 


DISTRICT OF 




ZAMB 'ANGa' COTABATO. 

1 


SULU. 


LANAO. 


DAVAO. 


TOTAL. 


PUBLIC WORKS. 
Provincial Building, Zamboanga 


57,922.79 


10.703.5i 

13,221.11 

8,705.44 
321.70 










57,922.79 
10 703 51 


Tetuan-Mercedes Road 










Santa Maria Road 










90.00 


13,221.11 
8,795.44 
321.70 
3.072.29 
1,043 15 


Maintenance roads and bridges 










Well at Taluksangay 












Custom House, Cagay an de Suiu 


3,072.29 
1,043.15 










Barracks, Calarian Prison 












Wharves and Docks 


5,167.67 
2,255.50 
1,541.30 




23,828.42 






28,996.09 
2 255 50 


Tumapa River bridge 








San Roque Road 












1,541.30 
7,435.67 

8,599.42 
2.796.00 
3,341 01 


Jolo-Asturias Road 






7,435.67 






San Roque-Santa Maria Road 




8,599.42 

2,796.00 

3,341.01 

147.44 

427.00 








Santa Maria Creek bridge 










Estero Bridge, Magay .. 












Moro meeting house, Margosa-Tubig 










147 44 


School house, Manicahan 












427 00 


Tulai Bridge, .lolo 




81.21 






81.21 
488 06 


Surveys, Dapitan 








488.06 




Construction Streets, Siassi 








1,880.90 
799.15 


1,880.90 


Construction M oro Exchange 












799 15 


Santa Cruz Road , 










5&J.82 

4,826.26 

857.19 

141.45 

873.15 

1,264.15 

3,151.23 

54.50 

434.66 


583 82 


Santa Cruz-Da vao Beach Road 












4,826 °6 


Repairs Provincial Building, Davao 












857 19 


Beach Road, Davao 












141 45 


Repairs to public buildings 


3,628.95 






4,502! 10 


Construction school, Davao 










1,264.15 
3,151 25 


Construction school, Mati 












Construction telephone line, Davao 












54 50 


Repair District jail, Davao 












434 66 












1,958.12 
102.f0 
814.04 


1.958.12 
102 50 


Moro meeting house, Camp Vicars 












Construction school, Iligan 










814.04 


Isolation Corral. 


298.20 








298 20 


Drainage and Sanitation 


317.62 










317 62 
















MISCELLANEOUS EXPENDITURES. 


65,965.38 

1,489.46 
5,400.00 


57,544.72 




34,025.35 
499.10 


3,362.72 


12,276.41 


173,174.58 

1,988.56 

5,400.00 

1,880.88 

200 00 


Cutters and launches 














200.00 


73.14 
200.00 


490.00 


55.34 










2,419.25 




2,419.25 






















200.00 


772.24 


2,909.25 


55.34 


11,888.69 
















02,651.00 


33,116.89 


42,080.81 


625*421.30 







Note.— Cost of administration of School Department is 12.5 per cent of moneys expended for education as against 12 per cent last Fiscal Year. 
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DISBURSEMENTS OF PROVINCIAL FUNDS IN THE MORO PROVINCE DURING THE FISCAL YEAR 1906.— Continued. 



CUSTOMS EXPENDITURES. 



Zamboanga , 

Jolo 

Rongao 

Jurata 

Sitanki 



Salaries 

and 
Wages. 



? 14.470-55 

16.131.34 

5,435.57 

2.619.36 

490.00 



39,146.82 



Contingent. 



f* 2.173.00 
544.79 
178.16 
52.60 

77.80 



3.026.35 



Launches. 



P 7.080.77 

3,882.80 



10,963.57 



Note.— Expenses Port of Jurata, month of June, not included, 



RECAPITULATION. 



Provincial Expenditures ? 625,421.30 

Customs Expenditures 53,136.74 P 678,558.04 



Total. 



P 36.643.55 

23,756.90 

9,496.53 

2,671.96 

567.80 



53,136.74 



Note.— Of the amount shown above as customs expenses only P20.215.09 was paid from Provincial funds. The balance was paid by the Insular Government and is to be 
refunded by the province. 



■■;&«$JSi 
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INTERNAL REVENUE COLLECTIONS. 
(INSULAR.) 





Zambo- 
anga. 


Sulu. Lanao. 


Davao. 


Cota- 
bato. 


Total. 


Forestry. 

Documentary 
Stamps 


FlO.437.54 j F4I0.59 Pi, 189.30 
936.02 i 548.82 ; 114.78 


^2,442 48 

111.16 

8,045.70 


P518.73 

60.16 

3.966.28 
483.90 


.... 

t* 14,998.1)4 
1 764 94 


Internal Revenue 

Stamps 

Opium 


17.488.39 
750.27 


13.539.88 : 8.763.60 
600.00 ; 85.00 
994. si !. 


51,803.85 

1,919.17 

9?54 81 


Liquidations 




Licenses, Act 1045. 


425.00 ! 


. . * 


262.50 


687.50 


Total 


29,611.22 


16,519.10 10,152,68 

1 


10,599.34 


5,291.57 


72.173.91 



Statement showing the general revenues and withdrawals for 
general provincial purposes for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1906. 



Dr. 

On hand July 1, 1905 ; P 1 16.866.83 

120,074.51 
323,972.96 
80,056.45 
106.576.09 
7,231.25 
8,778.77 



Provincial revenues. 

Customs revenues 

Refunded by Insular Treasurer. 
Repayments to appropriations . 

Exchanges of currency 

Miscellaneous refunds 



Total . 



Pfs. 



444.53 

316.80 



8,608.88 



763,556.86 



Cu. 



Exchanges of currency 

Withdrawn from appropriations . 
Balance June 30, 1906 



Total. 



t* 6,699.11 
705,803.35 
51,054.40 



763,556.86 



9,370.21 



9,343.01 
" "27^20 " 
9,370.21 



Statement showing the deposits and withdrawals of funds not 
classed as provincial revenues for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1906. 





Cong. Subsidies Sul- 
relief funds, tan of Sulu. 


Anchors 
and Buoys. 


Arrastre. 


Balance July 1. 1906 

Deposits 


f 190,721.35 




P 4.700.72 




f* 18,245.00 


P 2,073.58 










Total 


190,721.35 


18,245.00 t 


4,700.72 


2,073.58 






Withdra wals 


P 169,315.88 


f* 18.245.00 




f 500.00 


Disbursements 


f* 19.82 
4,680.90 




Balance .... 


21,405.47 


1,573.58 








Total... 


190,721.35 


18,245.00 


4,700.72 


2,073.58 
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Statement showing Customs receipts for the fiscal years 1904, 
1905 and 1^06, and cost of collection. 



Fiscal Year. 


Amount of Collections. 


Cost of Collecting. 


11! 


P222,388.77 
263.242.13 
318,394.10 


P23.9 per cent 
20.8 per cent 
16.7 per cent 



Comparative statement of receipts and disbursements by the 
Ciovernment of the Moro Province, including Insular funds 
received for disbursement, for the fiscal years 1904, 1905 and 
1906. For statistical purposes Spanish-Filipino currency has 
been reduced to Philippine currency at rate 1.30. 



RECEIPTS. 





* 1904 


1905 


Balance previous year '.'... 




f* 472,981.50 


Insular funds 


f> 325.517.00 


28,053.47 






Total 


325,517.00 


501,034,97 




Refunds collected by Insular Treasurer 
prior to organization of Moro Prov- 
ince . 




80,747.24 


Provincial revenues 

Customs revenues 


114,713.66 
2*2,664.39 


14fi,333,67 

262,826.24 






TOTAI 


337,378.05 


489,907.15 


ft RAND TOTAL 


662,895.05 


990,942.12 





1906 



f> 407,457.77 

17,861.08- 



425,318.85 



5204.536. 12 
318,391.10 



522,927.22' 



948,246.07 



EXPENDITURES. 



Insular funds 

Provincial funds .. 



Total 

Balance 

Grant> Total. 



15,552.85 
174,361.70 



189,913.55 



472.981.50 



.62,895.05 



103,069.22 I 190,973.68 
480,415.13 | 678.558.04 



583,484.35 
407,457.77 



869.531.72 



990,942.12 



78,714.35 
948,246.07 



* 9 months* 
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Table giving classification of municipal revenues, as taken from 
the accounts of District Treasurers, and shown by Districts. 





Zambo- gl 
anga. 


Lanao. 


Davao. 


Cotaba- 
to. 


Total. 


Cattle registration 

Rents and profits 


P 676 00 
7,554.66 
16,615.70 
1,749.28 


? 812.00 
1,410.58 
10,624.20 
1,576.33 
1,145.11 
555.00 


f 2,161.00 
2,962.58 
11,655.29 
12,473.60 


P 3,977.00 
2,735.91 
2,686.60 
3,170.49 


P 708.00 

654.00 

9,803.00 

4,720.25 


P 8,334.00 
15,317.73 


Licenses 

Fines 

Latrine 


51,384.79 

23.689.95 

1,145.11 

3,747.50 

521.70 


Internal Revenue 

Reimbursement 


872.50 
521.70 


315.00 


880.66 


1,125.00 


Street cleaning 


394.78 








394.78 












Total 1 


27,989.84 


16,518.00 


29,567.47 


13,450.00 


17,010.25 


104,535.56 



Statement showing receipts and disbursements and balance 
remaining on hand of Municipalities of the Moro Province, fiscal 
year, 190(5. 



MUNICIPALITY. 



On hand 

July 1, 

1905. 



Receipts 
during 
F.Y.1906. 



Total. 



Dis- 

bursedF, 

Y. 1906 



Zamboanga jf* 5.299.19 



Jolo 8,544.01 

Siassi 8.29 

Davao 260.90 

Caraga 190.92 

Cateel 293.76 

Baganga 329.97 

Mati 805.20 

Cofabatot 18,166.27 

Parang- ! 

Iligan ' 4,498.62 

Dapitan i 896.40 

a Malabang 200.00 



1*24.970.19 ?H0, 

,798. 
,740. 
,223. 
'.054 ! 



I 



269, 
>342! 
.748. 
,483. 
,245. 
,014. 
,213. 
,866. 
,782, 
,095. 
,104. 
,958. 
,505. 



'.68 ^26, 
.82 21, 



,48 
.98 
13 
80 
56 
75 



1, 
1. 
12 28, 
,40 6, 
.39 14, 
.05 4, 
,86 9. 



,237.46 
,868.67 
,595,31 
,408.21 
803.64 
979.15 
,435.48 
,593,06 
,927.92 
208.48 
,986.98 
,376.20 
,035.36 



Balance 

on band 

June 30, 

1906. 



Total. 



r 4,031.92 
1,474.15 

15317 
1,075.77 

441.49 
35.65 

778.08 
1.273.69 
1,854.20 
1,886.92 
5,117.41 
1,581.85 
7,470.50 



30,269.38 

23,342.82 
1,748.48 
8,483.98 
1,245.13 
1,014.80 
2,213.56 
2,866.75 

30,782.12 
8,095.40 

20,104.39 
5,958.05 

16.505.86 



Total 



39,493.53 



113.137.19! 152,630.72 125.455.92 

I I 



27.174.80 



152,620.72 



a Organized August 1, 1905. 



Comparative statement showing per cent of increase and de- 
crease in Customs revenues, by ports, for the fiscal years 1905 and 
1906. 



Port of 


1905 


Zamboanga 

Jolo .... 

Bongao 

a Jurata 

h Sitanki 


? 109,584.01 

150,508. 9! 

3,088.71 



a Port opened Dec 1, 1T05. 
b Port opened May 1, 1906. 



1906 



178,776.86 

134,262.39 

2,913.57 

2.228.96 

209. 32 



Increase. 



63. per cent, 



Decrease. 



9.0 per cent. 
17.6 
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Statement showing cost of maintaining the various Customs 
ports of the Moro Province as against collections of those ports, 
fiscal year 1906. 



Port of 


Amount 

of 

Collections. 


Amount 
Expended. 


Per cent of 
collections 
for main- 
tenance. 


Zamboanga. . 

Jolo 

Bontrao 




P 178,776.86 

134.262.39 

" 2,913.57 

2,228.96 

209.32 


f* 16,64:5.55 
23, 756. HO 
9,496.53 

2,671.96 
567.80 


9.3 per ct. 





17.6 ;; 


Jurata 




119. 


Sitanki... 


:::::::: /*////;//:::::.::::: 


271. 



Note— Cost of maintenance Port of Jolo and sub-ports (Bong-ao. Jurata and Si- 
tanki) is 26 per cent. 



Statement showing the number of parcels of land assessed in 
the Moro Province, by Districts, value of land and improvements 
and the amount of tax on same. 



District. 


No. of parcels 


Value 


Tax for 

a Calender 

Year. 


Zamboauga 

Sulu 

Davao 


6,898 

335 
2,980 

529 . 
5,207 


P 2.141,244.00 
312,669.00 
965,918.57 
331.298.00 
980.118.45 


P 18,738.04 
2,677.43 
8,331.59 


Cotabato 


2,779.69 


Liinao 


8,676.20 






Total 


15,949 


4,731,248.02 


41,202.95 
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GENERAL REVENUE ACCOUNT. 

Following is the general revenue account of the Treasurer of 
the Moro Province. This statement of deposits in and with- 
drawals from the Treasury embraces all the financial transactions 
of the treasury within the fiscal year 1906, without reference to 
the period for which the collections so deposited were made, but 
all the withdrawals were for the fiscal year 1906, except those for 
public works. 



Dr. 

Balance on hand July 1, 1905 

Deposits on account of— 

Provincial collections 

Customs collections 

Repayment to appropriations. 

Miscellaneous refunds 

Refund of Internal Revenue .. 

Deposit of trust funds . .. , 

Special deposit, "Arrastre"... 

Extra services. Customs 

Exchanges of currency 

Subsidies, Sultan of Sulu. ... 



Total debits.. 



? 312,288.90 

120,074.51 

323.972.96 

106.576.09 

8.778.77 

80,056.45 

1,150.00 

2,073.58 

137.50 

7,231.25 

14,500.00 

976,840.01 



Pfs. 444.53 
316.80 



8.608.88 



9,370.21 



Cr, 



Exchanges of currency 

Payment of trust funds 

Withdrawals on accountable warrants 

Disbursements, Anchors and Buoys 

Balance due government June 30, 1906 . 



Total credits. 



6,699.11 

1,150.00 

890,256.73 

19.82 

78.714.35 



976.840.01 



9.343.01 



27.20 



9.370.21 



Statement showing cash on hand and estimated amounts due 
to and payable by the Province on June 30, 1906. 

Balance in hands Provincial Treasurer t* 51,054.40 

Tn hands District Treasurers.... 15,584.00 

Estimated Internal Revenue due Province 33,000.00 

99,638.40 

Estimated amount due Insular Government on account of Customs ex- 
penses f* 60,000.00 

Supplies furnished 16,000.00 

76,000.00 

Balance ? 23,638.40 

In addition to the above supplies were ordered but not received, aggre- 
gating .. 15,000.00 

Balance P 8,638.40 
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It will be observed that the revenue derived from the Moro 
Province during the past fiscal year was ^522,930.22, a gratifying 
increase over previous years. As the Province must hereafter 
depend entirely upon its own resources, the growth in produc- 
tions of all kinds, with its consequent favorable reaction upon 
the revenues, is a matter of the greatest importance. Neverthe- 
less, the sum collected during the year ended June 30, 1906, was 
pitifully small compared with the great needs of the province. 
At that rate for the future, it would mean that all expenses of 
the government,- — administration, public works, education, health r 
justice, etc., — must be met from an income amounting to about 
fifty cents gold, per capita, per annum, a burden of about one 
cent a week on each inhabitant. At the usual estimated cost, for 
all purposes, of maintaining one regular soldier, it represents the 
sum expended by the United States on one battalion of troops 
each year. In view of our poverty of resources hitherto, the last- 
ing work that has been accomplished by my predecessor and his 
co-laborers is nothing short of marvelous. 

At the close of the fiscal year it appears that, had every liabil- 
ity contracted by the Province be^n met (which could not be 
done because not all supplies ordered had been received) there 
would have remained a surplus of ^8,638.40. So small a balance 
brings the credit of the Province, — which has never yet been put 
in question, — too near the danger limit. It was therefore decided 
to begin at once the accumulation of a reserve fund approximat- 
ing ^100,000. The revenues of the current fiscal year were 
estimated at 1*702,200; and, if the present peaceful condition is 
maintained throughout the year it is believed that this estimate 
is a very conservative one. The Legislative Council, with great 
care and after prolonged study, agreed upon a budget for the 
entire year and by its Act No. 165 appropriated the sum of 
1*603,120 for expenditures up to July 1, 1907. The estimates of 
the needs of the various departments of the government had been 
made by their various heads with a view to rigid economy. 
Nevertheless, they amounted to f*l, 166,964.00, and admittedly 
represented crying necessities. It was a difficult and unwelcome, 
yet imperative duty of the Council to reduce them to the above 
sum. 

The sums appropriated for the current year by Act No. 165 are 
as follows: 
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Executive 

Treasury 

Education. 

Justice 

Encouragement of Commerce. .. 
Encouragement of Agriculture 

Health 

Launch 

Customs 

Public Works 

Total , 



? 86.500 
57.490 

113,412 
32,000 
41,700 
15,200 
10,000 
18,000 
48,988 

179,830 

f* 603,120 



Thus, it would appear that at the end of tha current year there 
should be a working balance of about 1*99,000. Subsequent, 
however, to the budget law No. 165 the Council enacted its law 
No. 168 by which certain exemptions from the land tax were 
made, the revenue from which tax had been included in the 
above estimated total of f*702,200. This total revenue may 
therefore be somewhat diminished, correspondingly reducing the 
estimated balance of ^99,000 at the end of the year. On the 
other hand, it is hoped that this may be offset by an under- 
estimate in our revenues which, as has been stated, is believed to 
be an exceedingly conservative one. 

In a poor country, with little money in circulation, with no 
bonded indebtedness to carry, with pressing and just demands 
upon the government from all directions, it is not wise to lock 
up any considerable sum in the Treasury. In such a country the 
conservatism of the government is to be judged, not by the 
extent to which it hoards its revenues but by the wisdom with 
which it expends them. But sound credit requires that there 
shall always be a reasonable sum on hand. Moreover, the Moro 
Province is in this peculiar position; when the Legislative Coun- 
cil passed its Act No. 166, appropriating 1*603,120 for the current 
year it was voting away in posse and not in esse money. The 
imperative demands upon the government have hitherto prevent- 
ed the accumulation of a reserve fund. The necessity for it 
becomes apparent the moment appropriations are made in a 
budget covering the entire year, which was first done (and was 
impracticable theretofore) in Act No. 165. If we succeed this 
year in accumulating a reserve fund of about f*100,000, it be- 
comes immediately available the following year to meet necessary 
expenses for public works, while the revenues are coming in out 
of which a new reserve fund will be formed. Having no such 
fund at the beginning of this year we have had to move slowly 
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for a time on important public works, waiting for revenues to 
accumulate to meet the expense. 

Since making the estimate of revenues for the year 1906-1907, 
which guided the Council in preparing Act No. 165, the Treas- 
urer has made a new estimate based upon the increased receipts 
for July, 1906. This estimate increases the one of t* 702/200 to 
one of 1*899,338.40, which includes, however, about 1*90,000 
covered by existing liabilities. This would much more than 
offset any possible loss due to the land tax exemption. The 
shortness of the time on which the new estimate is based does 
not make it a safe guide in appropriating moneys not yet re- 
ceived; nevertheless, it warrants a reasonable hope for the future 

During the past year 11.3 per cent of the revenue was expend- 
ed in administration, 50.3 per cent in public works, encourage- 
ment of commerce and agriculture, and 21.4 per cent in education, 
exclusive of the amount expended from Congressional Relief 
Funds. 

In reference to methods of transacting treasury business, the 
Acting Treasurer submits the following remarks in his Annual 
Report to the Governor of the Province, and which are here 
quoted for consideration by higher authority: 

Act •No. 1416, of the Philippine Commission, styled The Account in> Act, has been of 
very little real benefit to the province, and much was expected of it when it was 
rumored that a change was to be made in the system of accounting and auditing. 
The same cumbersome system of duplicate and triplicate sets of accounts prevails 
in addition to the book records, and^he only change is that the accounts are audited 
at the Provincial and district capitals instead of in Manila. 

Due to the fact that there is no bank in Zamboanga which receives deposits, the 
Acting Treasurer proposed to the Legislative Council that he be authorized to put 
into operation a scheme by which checks could be drawn on the Treasurer of the 
Moro Province, payable on demand. By means of these checks salaries and many 
bills could be paid and funds could be transferred to the outlying districts; that 
District Treasurers be authorized to draw checks on the Provincial Treasurer for 
the payment of bills, salaries, etc. Such a scheme would do away in a large part 
with the actual transfer of money. At present, in transmitting money, the Prov- 
incial Treasurer draws checks on the Insular Treasury in convenient amounts and 
sends those to outlying districts. In many cases, by using the money which is kept, 
say, from the receipts of the preceding quarter, the District Treasurers are enabled 
to pay the running expenses for the next auarter or part of it. These same checks 
are then returned a» collections to the Provincial Treasurer. He, however, cannot 
then cancel and file the checks and thus end the transaction, but these checks must 
be forwarded to the Insular Treasurer, to there be placed to the credit of the Prov- 
incial Treasurer, thus again tieing up comparatively large sums of money for 
several weeks. As before mentioned, the revenues of the province are very small 
and business is conducted on a very close margin. The proposition was approved by 
the Legislative Council. The Auditor was communicated with on the subject and he 
was requested to give his advice and also asked if he desired to issue any special 
regulations as to the manner of accounting and also requested to have the blank 
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check forms printed. The auditor raised several objections to the matter, among: 
others that there was no law prescribing such a system. An answer was written to 
the Auditor describing" more in detail the advantages to be derived and stating that 
the Legislative Council can pass an Act such as he might think was necessary. As 
the scheme is so simple to put into operation, and to conduct, and as the advantages 
to be derived are so great, it is hoped that the objections of the Auditor will be re- 
moved so that the proposition can be put into use at an early date. This system, if 
adopted, will save the province considerable in the way of transportation of funds 
and will, in addition, be a great convenience to the Provincial, District and Muni- 
cipal Treasurers. Instead of three different Treasurers handling cash in one 
locality, only one will keep the actual cash and the others make payments by checks 
drawn on him. 

A modern burglar and fire-proof vault with combination and time-lock doors is 
being installed in the new Provincial Building, which will insure the proper safe- 
guarding of the funds. 

It is earnestly recommended that a provision be made for the appointment of a 
Provincial Auditor whose duties shall be identical with those of county auditors in 
most of our United States. This will entail an additional salary to be paid by the 
Province, but the amount saved on blank forms, as well as the time now wasted in 
their preparation and copying, will more than offset this extra expense, not to men- 
tion the convenience of having an Auditor stationed at this capital whose decisions 
are final and conclusive. No accounts-current nor abstracts need then be used. 
Vouchers for payments may be prepared as at present and numbered consecutively 
as vouchers to the book in which payment is entered and not as vouchers to ab- 
stracts and accounts-current. The Provincial Auditor can examine the accounts 
on the ground and render to the Treasurer a statement showing any discrepancies, 
errors or omissions and deduct or add same to his report to the Auditor for the 
Philippine Islands, or the Chief of the Bureau of Insular Affairs, as the case may be. 

It is not deemed a wise system that requires, to safe-guard funds, the expenditure 
of an amount, which, in a period of ten years, will reach an enormous figure, when 
the same purpose and can be served with much less expense and less "red tape". 

The only objection which will be raised to this innovation is that it will open an 
avenue for eollusion and graft. In a government conducted as is that of the Moro 
Province such a state of affairs could not exist. The Treasurer and his subordinates 
collect and disburse the funds; the Auditor is the check, and the Committee of the 
Legislative Council counts the cash each month and verifies the accounts. 

CUSTOMS SERVICE. 

The customs service within the limits of this department 
continues, as heretofore, to be very efficiently administered. The 
percentage of cost of this administration in Zamboanga has been 
largely decreased due to economies in the office and to an in- 
crease in collections. For the purpose of simpler administration, 
the ports at Bongao and Cagayan de Sulu have been made sub- 
ports of Jolo. 

A quite prosperous settlement of Moros and Chinamen has 
grown up at Sitanki, in the Sibutu group of islands, — Sitanki 
itself being a small coral island of about twenty acres, in the 
centre of a coral reef. It has some twenty large stores and not 
i'W from forty progressive Chinamen. The Bajaos or Samal 
Lauts, who pass their entire existence in their boats, come here 
in large numbers to trade. Quantities of pearl shells, beche de 
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mer and sea-fish, shark fins, and other sea products are brought 
here for sale and barter. There is a wide, swift, and treacherous 
channel between Sitanki and Bongao, and the presence of a 
custom-house at Bongao, with none at Sitanki, has afforded a 
reasonable excuse (if any were needed) for the natives to utilize 
the natural advantages of Sitanki as a smuggling rendezvous. 
For this reason a custom-house has been established at Sitanki. 
resulting in a very considerable decrease, thus far in the present 
fiscal year, in the revenues formerly collected at Bongao. 

I have recommended to the Insular Collector of Customs a 
change in the organization of the customs service within this 
province which, I believe, will result in a more efficient and 
economical administration. As a convenience to natives desiring 
to trade by sea, a number of ports should be opened, which can- 
not now be done on account of the resulting expense. These 
ports should be opened, whether they pay for themselves or not. 
because the government has no right to impose unnecessary and 
burdensome restrictions on trade. If it requires that all imported 
merchandise shall be submitted to inspection and, if found to 
come within the requirements of law, to pay duty, and if it 
requires vessels engaged in trade to take out clearance papers, it 
should provide a sufficient number of places at which these things 
can be done without requiring vessel owners to make long and 
harrasfcing trips for this purpose. It should not tempt, — nay. 
almost force, — them to smuggle and then punish them for it. 
For this reason Siasi and some other small ports should be 
opened. I have, therefore, recommended that the present ex- 
pensive American collectors at Bongao, Sitanki, and Cagayan de 
Sulu be replaced by native officials, and that a well-paid American 
official be stationed upon a customs cutter which will be able to 
visit these and other sub-ports that may be opened, once a week.. 
All these ports should be made sub-ports to Jolo and their collec- 
tions deposited there with the least delay practicable. It must 
be kept in mind that if there be smuggling in this part of the 
islands which endangers the revenue to any serious extent, it 
cannot be stopped by fifty highly-paid American officials without 
the services of a cutter, constantly engaged in cruising, while 
with such a cutter one American official and a few natives can 
do all that is required. The ports into w T hich merchandise is 
imported in this province are not the places in which such 
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merchandise, except in small part, is consumed. From the ports 
of entry this merchandise is again transported, — very much of 
it in native vintas and other such boats, — to the numerous set- 
tlements accessible by water along the coasts of Mindanao, of 
Sulu, and many other islands. As much of the merchandise 
imported from Borneo comes in small boats, it does not require 
much of a temptation to induce these boats to proceed at once to 
their ultimate destinations rather than* to take round-about and 
tedious trips to one or the other of the few ports of entry. 
Unless a qustoms cutter can be kept constantly cruising the 
native boats go into a port of entry or not about as they please., 
The time is near at hand when the planters who, during the 
last two or three years have begun the cultivation of hemp and 
other products in the District of Davao, will begin to get rapidly 
increasing returns on their investment of capital and labor. For 
their convenience, therefore, a custom-house will have to be 
established, presumably at the town of Davao, in the near future. 

PUBLIC WORKS. 

This department is under the charge of the Provincial Engi- 
neer, who is also responsible for the purchase of all public supplies 
and is accountable for all provincial property, there being but 
one property return rendered for the entire province. It is pos- 
sible that better results would be obtained if each head of depart- 
ment and each district governor were given a limited purchasing 
power and require each to render his own property return. 
• The Engineer reports that the work on the Provincial Building 
has been somewhat delayed by failure to receive supplies when 
expected. By the end of the calendar year a part of the building 
will be ready for occupation. He reports that during the year 
there have been constructed a custom-house at Jurata, an isola- 
tion corral at Zamboanga, a new barracks for the Constabulary 
at Calarian, a new wharf at Jolo and an extension to the one at 
Zamboanga. The province has initiated the policy of construct- 
ing henceforth permanent bridges as far as possible; two sub- 
stantial steel girder bridges, with concrete abutments, one bridge 
on the concrete steel method, and two wooden bridges, have been 
constructed in the District of Zamboanga. 

In the District of Zamboanga there are about sixteen miles of 
improved road, of which five and one-half miles were built during 
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the year. In the District of Sulu, the Jolo-Asturias road was 
graded and metalled with a telford pavement. A contract was 
made for the completion of the street curbs and gutters in the 
town of Jolo and the work is now about completed. The town 
has levied a special tax on property owners to cover the cost of 
regrading the streets to conform to the changes in the curb and 
gutter line. In the District of Davao the Davao-Beach road has 
been completed. On the Iligan-Lake Lanao road five miles of 
permanent telford road have been constructed during the year 
and three miles of macadamized and earth road. Three miles 
have been cleared, graded and partially graveled, and twelve 
miles graded and ditched. The brush and grass have been kept 
cleared on the sides of the road from Overton to Keithley (nine- 
teen and one-half miles), and the road has been kept in a pass- 
able condition through a most severe rainy season. Five bridges 
have been partially completed on the Overton-Iligan section 
and four bridges on the Overton-Keithley section. The Engineer 
estimates that to complete the work and maintain the road for a 
year will cost 1*180.000. 

CHINESE TOBACCO LAW. 

On November 29, 1905, on the recommendation of General 
Wood, the Philippine Commission passed the following resolution : 

On motion Revolved, that in the opinion of the Commission it may be desirable for 
political purposes and for the promotion of good feeling that the Moro Province be 
authorized to import tobacco, such as is not grown or prepared in the Philippine 
Islands, for sale to the Moros under restrictions to be prescribed by the Government 
of the Moro Province; the tobacco to be imported by the government, free of duty, 
and sold through special representatives appointed by the provincial governor in 
.small Quantities to individual Moros at such an advance in price as would cover the 
cost of handling; that the matter can be properly dealt with by a legislative act of 
the Moro Council, drawn in accordance with the substance of tins resolution, which 
Act will come before the Philippine Commission in due course for its approval; and 
that the said legislative Act should make most ample provision to prevent the sale 
of any such tobacco in such manner that it will go into other parts of the Philippine 
Islands than the Moro Province and thereby affect the customs and internal rev- 
enues. 

In accordance with that resolution, the Legislative Council 
passed Act No. 153 providing that "for political purposes and 
for the promotion of good feeling among the Moros, Chinese 
tobacco shall be entered at the port of Jolo and placed under 
the custody of the Secretary of the District of Sulu; who, before 
parting with the possession of any of such tobacco shall cause 
each package to be plainly stamped with the words 'Government 
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of the Mo.ro Province' r . It authorized the District Secretary to 
appoint, subject to the approval of the District Governor, dis- 
tributing agents for such tobacco at such places in the District 
of Sulu as he might deem best, and to distribute the tobacco to 
the distributing agents in such quantities as the District Gov- 
ernor may authorize, and require the agents to account direct to 
the District Treasurer of 8ulu for all proceeds resulting from sales 
under rules and regulations prescribed by the Treasurer of the 
Moro Province. It limited the sale to Moros, in amounts not to 
exceed ten pounds to any individual during a calendar month 
for cash, at a price fixed by the District Secretary not to exceed 
an advance of twenty per centum on the price of the tobacco 
laid down in Jolo. It provided that the proceeds should accrue 
to a special fund which would remain available for further pur- 
chases of tobacco, and it provided that distributing agents, who 
are otherwise in the employ of the government shall receive no 
compensation for their services as distributing agents, but others 
might receive, on resolution of the Legislative Council, a com- 
mission of not to exceed ten per centnm of the proceeds of the 
sales made by them, to be paid from the receipts derived from 
sales, it limited the importation and sale of this tobacco to the 
District of Sulu, and provided that w T hen exported from the Dis- 
trict of Sulu into any other part of the Philippine Islands, the 
tobacco should be considered as fraudulently imported into the 
Philippine Islands in violation of the Customs Administrative 
Act. 

Under date of March 12, 1906, the Recorder of the Philippine 
Commission submitted the following queries to the Legislative 
Council: 

1. Is it not possible that the Act as passed, providing- for the distribution of ten 
pounds of tobacco to any individual during a calendar month, may result in a dis- 
tribution largely beyond the real intent of the law, and would it not be better to 
restrict such distribution to keepers of shops or stores, or so limit it in some other 
manner as to provide against its distribution in greater quantity than is necessary 
for the consumers it is intended to reach? 

2. In view of the fact that the Legislative Council of the Moro Province probably 
could not enact a law providing that tobacco admitted duty free to that province 
would be subject to a customs tax if found ouside of the province, would it not be 
advisable to provide a penalty for persons sending or transporting it out of the Moro 
Province, or selling it to persons outside of said province? 

and invited attention to a letter from the Internal Revenue 
Agent at Zamboanga to the Collector of Internal Revenue on the 
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subject of the Act in question, which was deemed worthy of 
special consideration. This letter was to the effect that several 
local manufactories of an imitation Chinese tobacco had been 
started in Jolo and that the limit of the selling price fixed by the 
above mentioned Act was ruinous to their business. Petitions 
from the manufacturers were received direct. Therefore, to meet 
the implied wishes of the Philippine Commission, Act No. loo 
was amended by Act No. 157, wnich removed the restriction on 
the selling price of the tobacco for the purpose of protecting the 
infant industries, and which provided that any person who 
violated the provision, that this tobacco shall not be taken into 
any other "place in the Philippine Islands not within the limits 
of the Moro Province" shall, upon conviction, be punished 
by imprisonment of not exceeding one year or by a fine of 
not exceeding two thousand pesos, or by both such tine and 
imprisonment, in the discretion of the court. The Philip- 
pine Commission approved this Act with the exception of 
the amount of the fine, which it reduced to five hundred pesos', 
although the Legislative Council had closely followed the cus- 
toms laws in fixing the amount of the fine at two thousand pesos. 
The Legislative Council then, by Act No. 159, amended the 
preceding Act by making the change required. 

The Council decided that it was better to administratively 
regulate the quantities of tobacco sold to individuals, which has 
been done, the limit being one or two pounds per month to in- 
dividuals. It was soon found that the profits to be derived from 
the sale of Chinese tobacco by the Government to the Moros for 
political purposes and to prevent smuggling would be larger than 
anticipated. It is the desire of the Legislative Council to allow 
the experiment, under this Act, to continue during the current 
year so that its practical results may be thoroughly understood 
before making any further change. 

THE LAND LAW. 

The Philippine Commission, by resolution, has extended the 
application of "The Land Act," or portions thereof, to certain 
territories therein mentioned, within the Moro Province, in 
accordance with the recommendations of the Legislative Council. 

(a) In its entirety throughout the District of Zamboanga, 
and that portion of the District of Lanao, not included in the 
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basin of Lake Lanao, and in that portion of the District of Davao 
included in the municipalities of Mati, Baganga, Caraga and 
Cateel. 

(b) Chapter III of said Act, relating to leases of portions of 
the public domain, to the entire District of Cotabato, with the 
exception of the island on which the town of Cotabato is situated, 
the island of Tamontaka, and certain immediate areas about the 
forts of Reina Regente and Pikit; to that portion of the Dis- 
trict of Davao not included in the municipalities of Mati, 
Baganga, Caraga and Cateel, with the exception of an immediate 
area about the district jail at Davao; and in the Island of Tawi 
Tawi in the District of Sulu. 

{c) Chapter I of said Act, relating to homesteads on the 
public domain, to the portions excepted in Cotabato District, to 
the portions excepted in the District of Davao, and to the im- 
mediate vicinities of the town of Jolo and of Siasi, in the District 
of Sulu. 

(d) Chapter IV of said Act, relating to free patents to native 
settlers, in. its entirety to be extended over and put in force 
throughout the whole of the Moro Province. 

The Legislative Council has made every effort to make known 
throughout the Province the resolutions referred to, and partic- 
ularly the limitations imposed by "The Land Act" as to the 
time within which native settlers may obtain free patents by 
authority of Chapter IV of the Public Land Act. However, as 
most of the inhabitants are savages who have no idea of the 
land act, the task is a hopeless one. The district governors have 
been furnished with as many blank forms as it was possible to 
obtain from the Bureau of Lands, but these have amounted to 
only a few hundred. They have personally, and through their 
their subordinates, endeavored to aid the inhabitants in making 
out their applications. For this section of the land act to be 
useful to even a few of the inhabitants, it will be necessary to 
extend the time limitation. It is impossible that a hundredth 
part of the applications can be in by the date fixed (January 1, 
1907), although the district governors and their assistants are 
at work delimiting the parcels of land claimed by the native in- 
habitants. There is no work so expensive as surveying many 
tracts in a large and sparsely settled country, where there are 
no conveniences as to transportation or subsistence. For many 
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years accurate surveys will not be necessar} 7 , nor do the savages, 
who form by far the greater proportion of the population of this 
province, know or care anything about such surveys. It is. 
therefore recommended that the provincial machinery and per- 
sonnel be made use of in forwarding the work of granting free 
patents to native settlers, and in granting leases to other 
settlers. The cost of making approximate surveys with 

a prismatic compass and describing land marks, referring 
especially to natural land marks, might be made very small 
and be paid by the recipients of the free patents and leases. 
This would enable the material work to go on and the finished 
surveys to be made in later years, after the development of the 
country has taken place to some extent, and when the planters, 
if successful, will be able to pay for accurate surveys. 

Under date of August 6, 1906, I received a request from the 
Governor-General for my views as to the desirability of extending 
the land law in its entirety to the Moro Province. I have held 
this until I could secure the recommendations of the Legislative 
Council at its next session. As for my personal opinion, I agree 
in the recommendation of the late Governor, Major General 
Wood, 

That in the Moro Province, at least, land should neither be homesteaded, leased, 
nor sold to individuals or corporations in those districts occupied by Moros or other 
non-Christian tribes, except on a certificate by the district governor that the land is 
actually unoccupied, or that being- occupied, a satisfactory arrangement has been 
entered into between the native occupant and the would-be settler, purchaser, or 
lessee. A simple arrangement of this description will prevent the crowding out of 
natives and will do much to give them a feeling of security, thereby tending to es- 
tablish friendly relations with their white neighbors. Above all, it with help them 
to hold on to their present holdings to the extent authorized by the land law until 
they can be regularly surveyed. 

As stated above, it will be a very long time before lands can 
be accurately surveyed for registration. Meanwhile, everything 
should be done to encourage the native in settling upon a definite 
parcel of land within that territory over which his tribe has 
claimed control from time immemorial and in steadily cultivating 
it with the knowledge that he will not be permitted to be ousted 
and that eventually the land which he actually occupies and 
cultivates will be declared by all forms of law to be his. Any 
uncertainty in this respect on the part of the native will go a 
long way toward defeating the present efforts of the government, 
which are steadily directed toward inducing tribes which now 
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wander over large but rather definite areas to locate themselves 
on tracts which they can cultivate to the best advantage, where 
they will be nearer markets for their surplus products, and 
where they will most completely come under the influence of the 
government. For a long time to come the Moros in Jolo, in the 
Rio Grande Valley and in the Lake Lanao basin can be trusted 
to prevent, as far as they themselves are concerned, any real or 
fancied injustice from "land grabbers", or would-be settlers of 
any kind. They will fight to the limit of extermination before 
they will submit to any real injustice, nor will any person of the 
class of intending settlers take any chances with them. With the 
wild pagan tribes the case is different. Unless the government 
directly protects them they will be crowded into the mountains 
and will, as is usual with such peoples, after learning all the 
vices of civilization, perish from the earth before they have felt 
any of the benefits of civilization. This would be a crime which 
should at all costs be prevented, nor should the future historian 
be able to say that the American people have traveled half way 
around the earth in order to commit it. I take it that we are 
here to civilize these peoples, no matter at what cost of time, 
labor and patience and not merely to displace them by another 
civilized race. 

In transferring title to any part of the public lands there 
should be some provision under which the government may re- 
assume ownership should the private occupant fail, within a 
reasonable time, to cultivate it, or should at any time thereafter 
its useful occupation cease. 

TAXATION, AND THE OPERATION OF LAWS RELATING THERETO. 

As stated hereinbefore, the total provincial revenue for the 
past year, out of which all expenses of the government have been 
paid, schools conducted, and public works constructed, amount- 
ed to about fifty cents gold per capita. Of the total amount, less 
than one hundred thousand pesos resulted from direct taxation. 
If this taxation fell upon every householder in the province the 
burden would be inappreciable. Owing to the fact that we are 
dealing with people varying through all of the degrees from civ- 
ilization to barbarism, with the resulting fact that w r e can reach 
some of the people and cannot reach many others, the burden is 
not equally distributed. This is all the more reason why the 
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cedula tax which, before long, can be put in operation over the 
larger part of the province, which can be paid by every one and 
can be easily collected, should not be abandoned. There has 
been more or less opposition to the payment of this tax in the 
various parts of the province, an opposition which is gradually 
disappearing as the natives understand that it is not an arbi- 
trary tribute exacted from them and that the expenditure of it 
in the construction of roads and other public works is to their 
direct advantage. Many of the chiefs at Jolo expressed their 
willingness to work out the cedula tax on the roads in their 
vicinity, and the Legislative Council authorized the Provincial 
Governor to make arrangements to that end. It is found, how- 
ever, that these people are showing a greatly increased readiness 
to pay the tax in money, and it is better that they should do so. 
The very collection of this tax brings us in closer touch with the 
people, and as they realize that four or five chickens, which they 
raise without difficulty und sell at the nearest market or Moro 
exchange, will bring them in the cost of a cedula, and as they 
realize the payment of it is not merely "graft" on the part of the 
officials, their objection largely disappears. This is true even of 
the Moros who, for a long time, objected that the payment of 
this tax was contrary to one of the precepts of the Koran. The 
Legislative Council at one time considered the advisability 
of doing away with the tax, but after careful consideration 
decided not to do so on account of the ease with which it can be 
paid and the justice of it. 

Under date of March 14, 1906, the Philippine Commission pas- 
sed the following resolution: 

On motion, Resolved, That it is the sense of the Commission that Act Number- 
ed Fourteen Hundred and Fifty-five "suspending the collection of the land tax 
throughout the Philippine Islands outside of the city of Manila for the calendar 
year nineteen hundred and six, and appropriating* funds from the Insular treasury 
for reimbursement to the provinces and municipalities of the sums which they will 
lose by reason of the suspension of the land tax" is not intended to apply and does 
not apply to the Moro Province; * * * 

This was done upon the recommendation of the Legislative 
Council and in view of the generally prosperous condition of the 
province. Subsequently, a petition of some seven hundred Fili- 
pinos and others was forwarded by them direct to the Governor- 
General, claiming that an injustice was being done them by the 
exaction of the land tax when the people of other provinces were 
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exempt from it. This petition was forwarded by the Governor- 
General to the Legislative Council, besides others which came 
direct to it. After due consideration, and in the conviction that 
it would not only produce a good political effect but would also, 
in the near future, greatly increase the agricultural wealth of the 
province, the Legislative Council passed its Act No. 168 entitled 
v 'An act to encourage agriculture by exempting certain newly 
cultivated lands from the payment of the land tax". By this 
Act the owners of certain lands who plant and maintain in 
good condition during the year a specified number of certain 
trees or plants upon a specified area shall be exempt from 
the payment of the land tax. According to the nature of 
his ground, he may choose from the following variety: Cocoa- 
nuts, abaca, maguey, bamboo, coffee, cacao, rubber, gutta percha 
and citrus fruits. Rice land was not exempted because if this crop 
be cultivated the land is amply able to pay thu tax. The result 
has been that large areas of rice lands which have lain idle for a 
long time are now under cultivation and bearing flourishing 
crops. 

A road tax law should be enacted in this province imposing a 
tax in money or its equivalent in labor. I do not see how the 
justice or the desirability of such a law can be disputed. The 
proceeds of this tax should be fairly apportioned for use in cre- 
ating and improving facilities for transportation by land and 
water in the various districts. Certain portions of the province, 
notably the District of Cotabato, have comparatively little need 
for roads. In fact, it is a fortunate thing that, except in certain 
limited localities, the need of roads is not at all great and more 
advantages will result to the people by aiding or controlling 
suitable means of transportation upon the numerous waterways. 
It is useless here to build roads which we are not entirely able 
to keep in proper condition, nor is it our intention to build more 
than we are assured maintenance for. 

There is sometimes a noticeable reluctance to enact laws of 
this character in view of the known opposition of the natives. 
But no official of the American government of the islands can 
deny that he is part of a despotic machine, that he is himself in 
greater or lesser degree a despot, though we may hope that he 
will become known in history as one of that class of despots who 
have left a part of the world better than they found it. His 
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only excuse, — and that of the government which has put him 
here, — for playing this part is that he is ruling these people for 
their own good. His declared intention is that he plays the part 
only until he has developed an intelligent community and that 
then he will place the government in the hands of the majority 
of this community. It does not lie in the mouth of anyone to 
accept the position of a despot and to perform the first act of all 
despots, good or bad, viz: to tax the people for his pay without 
their consent, and then to refuse to accept any of the responsi- 
bilities that the universal human conscience imposes upon a 
despot. It would seem, therefore, to be our bounden duty to do 
as rapidly as possible those things that we are convinced would 
be done by the intelligent majority into whose hands we hope to 
deliver the government. Otherwise, there will never be an intel- 
ligent majority. If the government is to do nothing against the 
will of the people in their present state it might as well abdicate 
at once. A governor or legislator, under conditions as they now 
exist here, when considering an administrative or legislative act, 
need only ask of his mind and conscience whether this act is one 
that the hoped-for intelligent majority would do; then, if he so 
finds it, he should do it as quickly as in reason he can. 

FORESTRY AND FOREST PRODUCTS. 

The fiscal year 1905-1906 marked the beginning of a new era 
in forestry in the Moro Provinca. In November, 1905, an Amer- 
ican forester, who is a graduate of the Yale Forest School, and 
had worked with the U. S. Forest Service for a number of years, 
took charge of the forestry work in the province. 

The year has been noted for the absence of complaints so com- 
mon in previous years, against the officials of the Bureau of 
Forestry by the local lumbermen. 

The trade in lumber has developed, the mills being taxed to 
their utmost capacity to supply the market demand. New 
regions, where it was considered impracticable to log in former 
days, have been invaded by the lumbermen in search of first 
class timber. 

The great need of the province is a number of companies 
backed by sufficient capital, to push the lumber business. The 
Moro province is more heavily timbered than any other area of 
equal size in the Philippine Archipelago. The timber is here in 
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abundance, but it needs men with brains and capital to exploit 
it. 

Prices of lumber have held steady throughout the year. It is 
to be noted that the Zamboanga market price for sawn lumber is 
considerably lower than that quoted in Manila. Very little 
lumber, however, finds its way into the Manila market on account 
of the difficulties attending shipping. A few sample lots of First 
Group timber, such as Molave, Ipil, -etc., have been sent to 
Singapore and Hongkong, but up to the present time ail endeav- 
ors to introduce Philippine wood into foreign markets have met 
with indifferent success. 

Gutta percha and other minor forest products have been ex- 
ploited extensively during the past year. The destructive 
method of collecting gutta by felling the trees is still practiced. 

The progress in rubber cultivation is especially gratifying. 
Not only has the Government of the Moro Province become in- 
terested in the matter and purchased 50,000 seed of Para, but 
private owners have also taken up the matter and placed exten- 
sive orders from time to time. 

It is estimated by the Forester that over 130,000 rubber seeds, 
of Para, Ceara and Castilloa have been ordered during the past 
year. A large, part of these seeds have already been planted. 

Ceara makes a remarkable growth in this climate; a tree a 
year old from seed was found to measure 6 1-4 inches in diame- 
ter and 19 1-3 feet in height; Para also does well though not as 
rapid a grower as Ceara. 

TRIBAL WARDS AND TKIBAL WARD COURTS. 

On February 19, 1904, the Legislative Council provided in its 
Act No. 39 that so much of the area of each district as is inhab- 
ited by Moros and other non-Christian tribes in such numbers 
as to render the extension of the municipal government thereto 
impracticable should be divided into tribal wards. These wards 
are so delimited, as far as practicable, that each one shall con- 
tain a single race or a homogeneous division thereof. Over each 
tribal ward the district governor appoints a headman to be his 
representative or deputy. In the appointment of the headman 
preference is given, unless there are strong reasons for the con- 
trary, to that member of the race or tribe within the ward who 
is recognized by the people as their chief. Through this head- 
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man the provincial laws, so far as they apply to these tribal 
wards, and the instructions of the district governor are made 
known and explained to the people, the headman acting as 
an executive official in their enforcement. 

On October 6, 1905, the Legislative Council passed an act- 
providing for the organization and procedure of tribal ward 
courts. Under this act each district governor and secretary 
becomes, upon taking the prescribed oath, an ex-oilicio tribal 
ward court justice, and the Governor of the Moro Province ap- 
points others, the number in each district being determined by 
the Legislative Council. These courts have jurisdiction over all 
criminal cases in which one or more of the offenders are Moros 
or pagans; and in those civil actions in which the parties at 
interest, or any of them, are Moros or pagans. They have 
jurisdiction to make investigations of criminal offenses, jurisdic- 
tion to hear and determine which is vested in courts of first 
instance, provided the accused, or any of them, are Moros or 
pagans. 

The justices of tribal ward courts serve now without compensa- 
tion, although a salary may be provided, payable from provincial 
funds, the amount in each case to be fixed by resolution of the 
Legislative Council. * No costs of any kind are taxed or awarded 
in any action or proceeding, civil or criminal. The written re- 
cords may be kept in any language which the justice or auxiliary 
justice may deem most convenient, and oral proceedings may be 
carried on in any dialect or language with which the parties or 
witnesses are familiar. An appeal lies direct from the judgment 
of a tribal ward court, in a civil or criminal action, to the court 
of first instance, and on such appeal the action is tried de novo. 
Fines imposed accrue to the provincial treasury. The justices 
have power similar to those of justices of the peace, but sentences 
are largely influenced by the tribal customs of the parties at in- 
terest or of the offenders. 

By this system the government is gradually bringing the 
native inhabitants into closer relations with it and is slowly 
extending its influence over them. However, notwithstanding 
the much that has been done, the fact remains that owing to the 
unusual conditions existing here, — the total absence of facilities 
for transportation into the interior, and the extreme savagery of 
the large majority of the people, — there are very many of the 
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inhabitants of this province with whom the government cannot 
be said to be as yet in any real touch. 

At the date of this report fifty-one tribal wards have been or- 
ganized. Five of these, subdivided into fifty-six districts, are in 
the District of Zamboanga and comprise the Yacanes, Samal 
Moros, Maguindanao Moros, Subanos and Illanos. There are 
nine wards in the District of Sulu, comprising Joloano Moros; in 
the District of Lanao are thirteen wards of Malanao Moros; in 
the District of Cotabato are eighteen wards, seventeen of which 
are Maguindanao Moros and one of Tirurays; while in the Dis- 
trict of Davao there are six wards, comprising respectively the 
tribes of Atas, Bagobos, Guingas, Mandayas, Moros and Taga- 
caolos. 
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DISTRICT OF ZAMBOANGA. 



TRIBAL WARD. 



NAM» OF TRIBE, 



NAME OF HEADMAN. 



NAMES OF DEPUTY HEADMEN. 



•HEADQUARTERS. 



TRIBAL WARD NO. I. 



District N 
District No. 2. 
District No. 3 
District No. 4 
District No. 5. 
District No. (i 
District No. 7 
District No. 8 
District No. 
District No. 10 
District No. 11 
District No. 12 



TRIBAL WARD NO. II. 

District No. 1 

District No. 2 

District No. 3 

District No. 4 

District No. 5 

District No. 
District No. 
District No. 
District No. 

District No. 10 

District No. 11 

District No. 12 

District No. 13 



Yacanes . 

Yacanes . 

Yacanes.. 

Yacanes . 

Yacane». 

Yacanes.. 

Yacanes . 

Yacanes 

Yacanes. 

Yacanes 

Yacanes . 

Yacanes 

Yacanes. 



Datu Mujamat Musalum. 



tf.. . 

7... 
8... 
9.. 



Samal Moros 

Samal Moros 

3amal Moros 

Samal Moros 

Samal Moros. 

Samal Moros 

Samal Moros — 

Samal Moros 

Samal Moros.. . . 

Samal Moros 

Samal Moros,.. .. 
Samal Moros.., . 

Samal Moros 

Samal Moros 



Panglima Musa 

Imam Kibu 

Panglima Paa 

Panglima Mujamat ... 

Salip Aguil .'. 

Imam Talal 

Panglima Jhamjhay... 
Panglima Gumuntul... 
Maharajah Dalquis. . . . 
Maharajah Dalquis... 

Panglima Sabdani 

Maharajah Dalquis.. .. 



Datu Rajah Muda Mandi.. 



Lamitan, Basilan 



Seraut, 

Candiis, 

Malacahun. 

Ucbung, 

Guion, 

Taplantana, 

Malusu, 

Panigayan, 

Bulansa, 

Pilas, 

Sangboi, 



Maharajah Jhami. . 
Hadji Abdula Nuno. 
Maharajah Nualdi... 
Datu Gandun. . .. 

Panglima Saha 

Nakib Tanahui 

UtusChail 

Maharajah Albani... 

Timuay Limba 

Datu Mamura . . .. 

Panglima Arala 

Hatip Salim •••••• 

Tim nay Mandi^rda . 



TRIBAL WARD NO. Ill Maguindanao Moros Maguinguin, Sultan of Maguindanao 

District No. 1... Maguindanao Moros 

District No. 2 Maguindanao Moros 

District No. 3 Maguindanao Moros 

District No. 4 iMaguindanao Moros 

District No 5 Maguindanao Moros 

District No. tf Maguindanao Moros 

District No. 7 Maguindanao Moros 

District No. 8 .Maguindanao Moros 

District No 9 .. Maguindanao Moros 

District No. 10 iMaguindanao Moros 

District No,ll Maguindanao Moros 

District No. 12 Maguindanao Moros 

District No. 13 Maguindanao Moros 



TRIBAL WARD NO. IV. 



District No, 
District No. 
District No. 
District No. 
District No. 
District No. 
District No. 
District No. 
District No. w. 
District No. 10. 
District No. 11. 



TRIBAL WARD NO. \ 

District No. 1 

District No. 2 

District No. 3 

District No. 4 

District No. 5 

District No. B 

District No. 7 



Subanos.. 
Subanos.. 
Subanos . 
Subanos.. 
Subanos. . 
Subanos. . , 
Subanos . 
Subanos.. 
Subanos.. 
Subanos.. 
Subanos.. 
Subanos. 



[llanos... 
lllanos... 
Illanos... 
lllanos. . 
Illanos. . 
Illanos... 
Illanos .. 
Illanos... 



Bias Lagorra. 



Datu Dacula 

Datu Mama 

Timuay Kantas 

Hadji Alawi 

Capitan Alip 

Datu Gumba 

Timuay Imbing. . . 
Datu Salip Yassin .. 

Vacant 

Datu SaPalan 

iDatu Kalug 

Vacant • 

Timuay Maguindu.. 



Jose Gampas 

Jose Canong 

Isidro Patangan 

Luis Rolog 

Pablo Togloy 

Juan Ompong 

Vacant 

Vacant.... ••• •• 

Francisco Somonod 
Francisco Landigo. 
Basilio Somindod .. 



Datu Guimba 



Datu Guimba 

Datu Bagu........ ■ 

Datu Luminculub.. 

Datu Salicula 

Datu Salacub 

Timuay Gulinang.. 
Timuay Sunimpun. 



Zamboanga 

Magay 

Talucksangay 

Tictabun 

Landang 

Panubigan 

Bangaan 

Buluan 

Recodo 

Patalun 

Sibuco 

Bitagan 

Quipit 

Sindangan 

Margosatubig 

Cumalaran 

Lapirauan 

Sey 

Kulasian 

Sanitu 

Rabangon 

Pang-pang 

Kabasalan 

Danao 
Dinas 

Sebol 

Lubungan 

Dominolog 

Langatian 

Toocan 

Matam 

Disacan 

Ponot 

Gomay 
Piiian 
Ponong 
Cuya 

Tucuran 

Tucuran 

Labangan 

Balanug 

Tawagan 

Pagadian 

Madagang 

Musum 
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TRIBAL WARD. 



NAME OF TRIBE. 



NAME OF HEADMAN. 



NAMES OF DEPUTY HEADMEN. 



HEADQUARTERS. 



Tribal Ward No. 
Tribal Ward No. 
Tribal Ward No. 
Tribal Ward No. 
Tribal Ward No. 
Tribal Ward No. 
Tribal Ward No. 
Tribal Ward No. 
Tribal Ward No. 



Joloano 
Joloano 
Joloano 
Joloano 
IJoloano 
Joloano 
Joloano 
Joloano 
Joloano 



Moros 
Moros 
Moros 
Moros 
Moros 
Moros 
Moros 
Moros 
Moros. 



Tuan Sail 




Maharajah Indanan 




Datu Hadji Joakanain 




Panglima Bandahala 




Datu Kalbi 




Tuan Edi > 




Tuan Hadji Butu 




Tuan Hadji Usraan 




Datu Amir Hoosin 









Jolo 

Likup 

Pattcol 

Karongdong 

Piahan 

Tongkil 

Tullai 

Bongao 

Siasi 



DISTRICT OF LANAO. 



Tribal Ward No. 1 
Tribal Ward No. 2 
Tribal Ward No. 3 
Tribal Ward No. 4 
Tribal Ward No. 5 
Tribal Ward No. H 
Tribal Ward No. 7, 
Tribal Ward No. 8 
Tribal Ward No. 9 
Tribal Ward No. 10 
Tribal Ward No, 11 
Tribal Ward No. 12 
Tribal Ward No. 13 



Malanao 
Malanao 
Malanao 
Malanao 
Malanao 
Malanao 
Malanao 
Malanao 
Malanao 
Malanao 
Malanao 
Malanao 
Malanao 



Moros 


Panundiungan of Detshen 




Bayabao region 


Moros 


Amai Sankakala 














Moros 


Amai Binauning 






Moros 


Sultan of Tugava 




Moros 


Sultan of Uato 




»» »» 


Moros 

Moros 


Sultan of Bacolod 

Sultan of Madalum 


" " 


Moros. 


Amai of Tampugao 




Unavan " 


Moros 


Sultan of Ganasi 






Moros 


Sultan of'Diman 




»> ii 


Moros 


Sultan of Bayabao 

Sultan of Romain 

» 




Bayabao " 


Moros 









DISTRICT OF COTABATO. 



Tribal Ward No. 1 


Maguindanao Moros 

Maguindanao Moros, 

Maguindanao Moros. 


Datu Bakee 




Kalangunan 


Tribal Ward No. 2 


IDatu Balabadan " 




Gapat 


Tribal Ward No. 3 


'Telekoko, Sultan of Bagumbavan. . . . 




Bagumbayan 


Tribal Ward No. 4 


Maguindanao Moros 

Maguindanao Moros.. 

Maguindanao Moros 


Datu Mastula 




Nulin 


Tribal Ward No. 5 


jDatu Djimbangan < 




Libungan 


Tribal Ward No. 6 


IDatu Piang 




Duluan 


Tribal Ward No. 7 


Maguindanao Moros 

Maguindanao Moros 

Maguindanao Moros 


iDatu Sansaluna 

|l)atu Kull 

. . ..'Datu Mantauil 




Pidu Pulangin 


Tribal Ward No. 8 

Tribal Ward No. 9 




Piklt 
Kabacan 


Tribal Ward No. 10 


Maguindanao Moros 




Kalamuging 


Tribal Ward No. 11 


Maguindanao Moros 

Maguindanao Moros 


IDatu Mopuk .. 




Dupit 


Tribal Ward No. 12 






Delikan 


Tribal Ward No. 13 


Maguindanao Moros 


Il)atu Maguda 




Talayan 


Tribal Ward No. 14 


Maguindanao Moros 




Tran 


Tribal Ward No. 15 


Maguindanao Moros 

Maguindanao Moros 

Maguindanao Moros 

Tirurays 


JDatu Kali Pandapatan, 


Buldung 


Tribal Ward No. 16 


jDatu Tambutu, Sultan of Talik 




Calunidal 


Tribal Ward No. 17 


j Datu LTatu Mama Timan j 


Malatunal 


Tribal Ward No. 18 


j AdriatiD Acosta 


Tamontaka 









DISTRICT OF DAVAO. 



Tribal Ward No. 1 


Atas 

Bagobos 


Bancas „ 




Bancas 


Tribal Ward No. 2 






Sibulan 


Tribal Ward No. 3 


Guingas 


Ynug 




Tagapan 


Tribal Ward No. 4 


Mandayas 

Moros 

Tagacaolos 






Bankiaon 


Tribal Ward No. 5 






Lasang 


Tribal Ward No. 6 



















* Balauag, the headman of this tribal ward, was concerned in the murder of the late District Governor E. C. Bolton, which occurred on June 6, 1906, the actual murder 
having been committed by Mungalayon, the deputy headman. Mungalayon was killed on August 3, 1908, while in armed resistance to arrest. Balauag is still in the mountains, 
but the latest reports from Davao are to the effect that he was negotiating for surrender. 
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EDUCATION. 

On June BO, 1906, Dr. N. M. Saleeby resigned his position of 
Superintendent of Schools, referring to which the Legislative 
Council passed the following resolution: 

Whereas, Doctor N. M. Saleeby has found it necessary, by reason of pressure of 
private interests, to resign the position of Superintendent of Schools of the Moro 
Province, which he has occupied since the organization of the Province until June 
30. 1906. 

Resolved, That the Legislative Council of the Mor6 Province hereby tenders to him ( 
and enters on the records of its minutes, this expression of its appreciation of Doctor 
Saleeby's faithful and valuable services in the organization and direction of the 
public school system of the Moro Province, as well as in the general legislative work 
of the Council; that the Council views with regret the severance of his relations with 
it, and that in parting with him it wishes him all happiness and success in the 
practice of his profession, which he now resumes. 

Since June 30th, last, Mr. Charles R. Cameron, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Schools, has performed the duties of Superintendent. 

The population of this province is estimated at not far from 
450,000 souls. The number of children who ought to be in the 
schools is at least about 30,000. 

The highest enrollment during the year 1905-1906 was 4,235 
and the average attendance was 2,021. Of these about 570 were 
Moros, with an average attendance of about 300; 79 were Bago- 
bos and the rest were Filipinos. Of course, at present a very 
large proportion of children of school age is entirely beyond the 
reach of school authorities and influence and will so remain for 
a long time to come. 

During the year the cost of maintaining the school system, — 
for salaries (day and night schools) and for supplies, but ex- 
cluding construction and repair, rents, travel expenses, contin- 
gencies, postage, etc., — was 1^126,783.25, making a cost of 1*29.93 
per child of enrollment and a cost of P62.73 per child of average 
attendance. 

The number of day schools was 57 and of night schools 10, a 
total of 67. For these 67 schools there were 94 teachers, of whom 
27 were Americans and 67 natives, 

By districts, of the enrolled children there were 397 in Sulu; 
2,059 in Zamboanga; 481 in Lanao; 271 in Cotabato, and 1,023 
in Davao. The average daily attendance was 172 in Sulu; 905 
in Zamboanga; 232 in Lanao; 137 in Cotabato, and 575 in Davao. 

For the 67 schools there were 50 school buildings. With few 
exceptions these buildings are either rented or are disused build- 
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ings belonging to municipalities. For the most part they are in 
bad repair and were originally poorly adapted to their present 
use. It is much to be desired that the next important work of 
construction at the provincial capital shall be a well-built and 
thoroughly modern school building. This should be followed by 
similar buildings at each of the district capitals. 

In the month of July, 1906, the number of American teachers 
authorized was 28, and the number actually used was 22. The 
annual salaries of those used varied from f*l,440.00 to 1*2,800.00, 
aggregating 1*46,600; an annual average of f*2, 118.00 or a monthly 
average of 1*175. In the same month there were 67 native 
teachers on duty, of whom the males received an average month- 
ly salary of 1*40.73 and the females an average of 1*25. 

During the year 1905-1906, 28 American teachers were author- 
ized by law and 27 was the maximum number actually employed 
at any one time. Of this number three were assigned to the 
Provincial Secondary School; one in charge of industrial in- 
struction for boys at Zamboanga; five in charge of primary 
schools for Moros; one in charge of the Sewing School at Zambo- 
anga; 17 in charge of various primary schools as follows: Two 
at Zamboanga, two at Iligan, two at Davao, and one at each of 
the following places: Santa Cruz, Mati, Caraga, Baganga, Cateel. 

Of the 67 native teachers 11 are Moros and 56 are Christian 
Filipinos. One of the Moro teachers is a woman who speaks 
English and teaches partly in English and partly in Moro. Of 
the 10 male Moros five teach English and Moro and three teach 
only in Moro. Two Moro teachers have in reality been supervi- 
sors of Moro instruction and have acted as translators and inter- 
preters. Of the 56 Christian Filipino teachers, 36 have been in 
charge of primary schools and 29 (excluding the two Moro 
supervisors) act as assistant teachers. Sixty can teach in Eng- 
lish, and of these eight can teach the fourth and lower grades, 
sixteen can teach the third and lower grades, while all can teach 
the second and first. Of the seven teachers not included in the 
latter statement five teach only Moro and two only Spanish. 

The school teachers in the province have worked zealously for 
the moral and scholastic improvement of the pupils entrusted 
to their care. 

Act No. 145 of the Legislative Council vests duly appointed 
and qualified teachers in the public schools of the Moro Province 
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with such powers of a parent over the pupils under their charge 
as may be necessary to enforce the rules and regulations adopted 
by the school department for the government of the school, and 
to maintain discipline in the school. In order to maintain dis- 
cipline or to compel obedience to any lawful regulations a 
teacher may, subject to the regulations of the Superintendent of 
Schools of the Moro Province, inflict reasonable corporal punish- 
ment upon a pupil. No teacher shall be civilly or criminally 
responsible for the infliction of corporal punishment upon a 
pupil for the purposes mentioned, unless such punishment is 
wanton, malicious or manifestly excessive. 

Act No. 167, passed on June 20, 190(3, provides for compulsory 
attendance of children of school age (not less that seven nor 
more than thirteen years of age) at the daily sessions of a public 
school, subject to certain specific limitations. A child disquali- 
fied for physical infirmity or mental incapacity, or who resides 
at a distance of more than two kilometers from a public school- 
house, or for whom there is not sufficient accomodations at the 
schoolhouse, or who has been disqualified through misconduct 
or who is in regular attendance at a parochial school, or at a 
private school which has been formally recognized as a school 
by the Superintendent of Schools, is exempt from the operation 
of the law. A parent or other person having the custody of the 
child, who fails to comply with the provisions of the law, shall 
upon conviction be punished by a fine of not less than three 
pesos and not more than thirty pesos. When the accused is a 
non-Christian, the municipal president and the justices of the 
tribal ward courts have concurrent jurisdiction; in other cases, 
the municipal president and the most accessible justice of the 
peace shall have concurrent jurisdiction. 

The operation of these two laws has had a most salutary 
effect. 

The compulsory school law was passed only after consultation 
with the church authorities in Zamboanga in charge of parochial 
schools, who expressed complete satisfaction with it. The effect 
of the law has been to largely increase attendance both in the 
public and the parochial schools. 

Now that we have reached the time — as we hope we have — when 
general disorder and resistance to governmental authority has 
•ceased, the question of the kind of education that will prove both 
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of immediate and lasting benefit to the people, useful in develop- 
ing an agricultural and industrial community, and in cementing 
a friendly feeling towards the government which gives them that 
education, has become of supreme importance. The essential 
thing to keep in mind is that the kind and method of education 
we agree upon for a given community mast not have a tendency 
there to bring brack the condition of disorder and armed resist- 
ance from which we are emerging Under existing conditions 
it is impossible to have a highly organized system, but rather a 
loose-jointed one is desirable. The situation requires us to cut 
away from traditional systems and to create a new one so elastic 
that it can adapt itself to all the varying conditions between the 
extremes of civilization and barbarism. The original Organic 
Act and the Act amendatory thereto wisely contemplated this 
and distinctly provide that the organization of each school, its 
subjects and methods of instruction shall be adapted to the con- 
ditions of the locality which the school is intended to serve. 
Manifestly, where these conditions are so widely various, no gen- 
eral system of organization is applicable. Each school or each 
small group of schools must have an organization carefully 
studied out and specially adapted to it. 

In general, the object of these schools must be to convey cer- 
tain fundamental modern ideas to the youth of a generation 
which has little or no conception of these ideas, — the small Chris- 
tian Filipino population having but little conception of them, and 
the greatly preponderating Mohammedan and pagan population 
having no conception of them at all. These ideas are not mere- 
ly American or English, but are common to the modern civilized 
world. 

Bearing in mind that the schools are governmental agencies 
for civilization, there are three groups into which the community 
naturally divides itself with respect to them: {a) the small 
minority of Christian Filipinos, (h) the great majority compris- 
ing (1) the Mohammedans, and (£) the Pagans. These natural 
divisions are broadly separated from each other by three condi- 
tions of prime importance while at the same time varying phases 
of these conditions appear within each one. They are {1) Relig- 
ion, varying in kind from Christianity through Mohammedanism 
to nature worship and the crudest forms of pagan idolatry; (2) 
Culture, varying from that which naturally characterizes Chris- 
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tian communities of a not very advanced type to that of absolute 
barbarism; (3) Relations of the people to the government, vary- 
ing from friendliness to distrust and finally to more or less 
decided opposition. 

These considerations have a decided bearing upon the question 
of the further development of the schools and the subjects and 
methods of instruction. This instruction must be directed to the 
accomplishment of the object for which the special government 
for the Moro Province was established. Manifestly the only 
reason for the temporary separation of this province from the 
general scheme of government in the rest of the Archipelago was 
a peculiar condition existing here, so that rather than have one 
non-homogeneous government it seemed better to have two homo* 
g«-neous governments under one control. Equally manifestly the 
"peculiar condition" here is the Moro. The Christian Filipino 
in Mindanao is pretty much the same as his brother in the 
Yisayas; the pagan tribes are pretty much the same as the head* 
hunters and the other savages of northern Luzon. 

Therefore, this special government was established to put the 
Moro on ''all fours" with the inhabitants of the rest of the islands 
and its ultimate success will depend upon the extent to which 
w r e can train, develop and civilize him. 

But, hitherto the Moro has had to receive the first and bitter 
lesson which, in all history, has been the savage's preliminary 
instruction in the ways of civilization; he has had to be taught 
that civilization is physically stronger than barbarism. While 
he was learning this lesson he was unable to learn the next one, 
nor was he in a frame of mind to benefit by it. Therefore, 
hitherto it has been impossible to carry any extended scheme of 
school instruction among the Moros. A development of this in- 
struction on any scale has been possible only among the Fili- 
pinos, and there most of our schools now are. 

But, haying in mind that our revenues applicable to education 
enable us, at the best, to cover but a small part of the territory, 
and now that we are beginning to be able to pass from the Filipino 
to the Moro, it is evident — referring to the three conditions on p. 
80 — that the former should, for the present, receive less attention 
than the latter; because the Filipino already has the highest 
form of religion, already has considerable culture and is friendly 
to the government. 
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The problem now confronting us is made serious only by the 
lack of money. 

Practically all of the public revenue available for education is 
absorbed in the Filipino schools. But the Moro cannot come to 
these schools, nor is the system, which meets with fair success in 
them, suitable for his needs. Except in certain centers, — Zam- 
boanga, for example, — where he has been more or less under 
foreign influence for a long time and has lost many of the char- 
acteristics of his race in general, our system of book instruction 
is repugnant to the Moro. Nevertheless, manual training schools 
will be gladly received by these people, and five hundred thou- 
sand pesos expended now in the establishment of such schools 
would do more than any other conceivable thing in beginning 
their development. They will be so many points of contact at 
which the influences of the government will center and from 
which they will radiate among the people. It would be only a 
question of time when their suspicion would disappear, and a 
more or less elaborate system of book instruction would be 
gradually developed. 

As far as possible, the instruction should be given by English 
speaking native teachers, but not necessarily in the English 
language. Unless the American teacher learns the native dialect, 
the native must learn English in order that through it he may 
acquire our ideas. In the imparting of these ideas to native 
children, neither he nor they should be hampered by requiring 
that the ideas should be conveyed through the medium of English. 
Even among Filipino schools, taught in English by a native 
teacher, the visitor must be impressed by the enormous waste of 
time in teaching children the essential things, a knowledge of 
which is- needed by them at once. The native teacher has, in 
several years course of training by American teachers, learned 
fairly well many American ideas but has poorly learned the 
English language. Instead of immediately communicating the 
ideas to his pupils in a language common to both r he wastes 
years of their time and his in attempting to get ideas into 
their heads through a language which is foreign to both of 
them and in which he is not a competent instructor. In time,. 
the teaching of English to the great mass of pupils will natur- 
ally come, but it should be the last thing taught them instead of 
the first. 
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Therefore, I think that in beginning our attack upon Moro 
and pagan savagery we should first establish the largest possible 
number of industrial and agricultural training schools in which, 
at the outset, no books will be used, but in which native teachers 
who have absorbed a few, at least, of modern ideas will gradual- 
ly communicate them, along with manual training, in the lan- 
guage of the locality. 

We are making gradual efforts to replace all of the American 
teachers in the outlying districts by native teachers who have 
been trained in the school system of Zamboanga. In time, the 
only American teachers should be those in Zamboanga, and this 
place should be made the educational center of the province for 
the purpose of training native teachers drafted from all parts of 
it. Here we should establish a carefully graded system in which 
pupils, who are to become teachers in Moro and pagan schools, 
should receive careful instruction in the various arts and trades, 
a knowledge of which it is desirable to spread among these peo- 
ple. The Moro is a hard worker and a natural artisan in vari- 
ous lines. He is fond of money and will work hard to get it.. 
The thing that will first of all and most of all tie him to us is to 
teach him how to make better boats, better plows, better carts, 
better houses, to teach him the methods by w r hich he can raise 
more and better hemp and copra and other products of the soil. 
Instruction of this kind will cause the children of the present 
generation to grow up into better men; any system which makes 
their progress dependent upon their first learning English will 
leave them, as a mass, no better than they are for generations to 
come. 

Lack of money is the only thing which prevents the immediate 
and rapid development of the proposed system. In order to 
secure money now for this purpose, it is a serious question 
whether an agreement should not be made with the authorities 
of the church by which, wherever they will agree to establish a 
school in a Christian Filipino community which will come up to 
the standard of a public school, we should immediately withdraw 
the public school and utilize the money so saved in conducting 
our war upon Moro and pagan ignorance. The real parochial 
schools are well equipped and well conducted. I believe that 
wherever such a school is established, — except in Zamboanga, — 
it would result in greater harmony among the people and in 
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equally good education if we could at least temporarily withdraw 
the public school and save its expense for better purposes. It 
may be said that the parochial schools need the stimulus of com- 
petition to keep them up to the standard. That may be true; so 
do our schools. But in any event, let us first establish as good 
schools among the Moros and pagans as the Jesuit Fathers have 
among the Filipinos, let us first give the Moros and pagans as 
much culture and civilization as these priests have given the 
Filipinos before we expend our money in competition with them. 

THE GOVERNMENT FARM. 

The San Ramon Farm was turned over to the province in 
November last, the province to pay all expenses and receive 
all the earnings, the title to remain with the Philippine Com- 
mission under certain fixed conditions contained in a resolution 
of that body, dated September 11, 1905, and accepted by a resolu- 
tion of the Legislative Council, dated September 29, 1905. Being 
near Zamboanga, the difficulties of regulating the farm are 
reduced to a minimum, and already the returns have quite 
justified the transfer. The limited area already under cultiva- 
tion is able to furnish seed and seedlings to the planters within 
the province. It also serves as a valuable aid in instructing the 
native inhabitants in the proper methods of agriculture ana 1 
illustrates to them the advantages to be gained by the use of im- 
proved tools and implements In order to stimulate the develop- 
ment of this valuable plant the superintendent will receive this 
year 7^ per cent of the net profits of the farm, in addition to his sal- 
ary, and it is the policy of the Legislative Council to make a con- 
tract with him on the same basis to cover a number of years. 
Nurseries have been started, in which a large number of fruit 
and other trees are grown. Preparations are now being made for 
lining the principal roads with fruit and other valuable as well 
as ornamental trees, set at regular intervals along the sides, thus 
to produce in time beautiful avenues which will be a constant 
source of pleasure and profit. 

Due to the very great interest which many of the natives take 
in observing the operations of the San Ramon Farm, it has come 
to be a valuable aid to the government, not merely in teaching 
better methods of agriculture, but in establishing relations with 
people whom, otherwise, it would be difficult to reach. Thus, on 
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April 26, 1906, the Provincial Governor invited, through the 
District Governor, the Sultan of Sulu and the principal datus 
and headmen, with some of their followers, to visit Zamboanga 
for the purpose of observing the operations of the Moro Exchange 
and the San Ramon Farm. The Sultan came with about seventy - 
five of the principal men of the island. Several of the principal 
men of Jolo declined to come because of the intensity of the feuds 
which had existed for a long time between them and some of 
those that did come; they therefore declined to travel in their 
company. Among those who did come relations were more or 
less strained. The most gratifying result of their visit to Zam- 
boanga in each other's company was the noticeable and speedy 
increase in better feeling toward each other. At the San Ramon 
Farm they were united in a common faeling of interest and 
admiration at the working of the modern plows, cultivators, and 
harrows, in comparison with their own antiquated implements. 

One of the causes of enmity between these people has been the 
stealing in time past of work animals from each other, and one 
of the evidences of an increasing mutual good feeling appears in 
a report of the District Governor a few weeks after their return 
to Jolo from their visit to Zamboanga. It seems that one of the 
principal chiefs, — Panglima Indanan, — had come to him and 
said that he had found on his place a number of animals; that 
he did not know how they got there nor who were their owners; 
that he, therefore, brought them to the Governor with the request' 
that if he could rind. out who the owners were he should return 
the animals to them. This the Governor gladly undertook to do, 
although he could hardly suppress a smile, since the brand of 
Datu Joakanain a (a long-time enemy of the Panglima) could 
be seen on each animal a hundred yards away. The Governor 
returned the animals to their rightful owner, and a few days later 
Joakanain came in and reported to the Governor that he had 
found wandering about his place a number of animals that were* 
not his and whose owners he did not know; he, therefore, 
brought them in to the Governor in order that the latter 
might return them to their owners, if they cqpld be found. 
Indanan's brand was on all of them. 

Indanan is the man who, in the early days of our occupation, 
suggested that a thousand selected Moros and a thousand selected 
Americans should go out and fight to a finish, purely as a sport- 
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ing proposition and to determine which were the better men. A 
jesting remark was made to him about this when he was at the 
San Ramon Farm watching a ten-inch plow turn a furrow larger 
than his native plow could make in ten turns. He replied, "I do 
not like even to think of fighting when 1 am seeing such wonder- 
ful things". He and the other chiefs are now anxious to get 
farming implements of an improved pattern, and the government 
is aiding them to do so. The simpler forms of implements are 
being put on exhibition at the Moro Exchanges, with the low r est 
possible price attached to each, and they are already being pur- 
chased in considerable numbers. 

COMMERCE AND AGRICULTURE. 

Commerce and agriculture continue to improve, and it is to 
be hoped that nothing will occur to impede progress in these di- 
rections. Trade has largely increased and every effort has been 
and is being made to develop the resources of the country, 
as upon the exports the entire success of the government 
depends. 

A record, which is necessarily incomplete at present, is being 
kept of the exports of the province. The data thus far obtained 
indicates an annual value of exportations of two million pesos. 

The Legislative Council has renewed the subsidy for the 
small ninety-ton steamship, w T hich furnishes a regular and cheap 
transportation between the various ports of the province. 

The guarantee to the China Navigation Company, under 
which its boats, plying between Australia, China and Japan, stop 
at Zamboanga once a month each way, has also been continued 
for another year. The results of the first year's experiments 
were very satisfactory. Out of the guarantee of twenty thous- 
and pesos the province paid less than nine thousand. In re- 
turn therefrom it collected twenty-five thousand pesos in cus- 
toms dues, furnished cheaper rates for merchants, and opened 
up a new market. 

At the request of my predecessor, the Governor General re- 
commended to Congress the removal of the prohibitive export 
duty on fresh cocoanuts, which was done February 26, 1906. A 
Hongkong firm is now trying to arrange for shipments to them, 
from this port, of one hundred thousand green cocoanuts per 
month, 
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The Cotabato Valley, which is one of the largest and best 
watered of all the valleys in the Philippine Islands and which 
has soil of great fertility, is now ready for development since the 
supression of hostilities there. The natives are in general friend- 
ly and disposed to work. In spite of the drawbacks, it is hoped 
that settlers may be induced to take up land in that region, 
which is especially adapted to the rapid growth of cocoanuts, 
rubber, sugar-cane, etc. 

The Government is considering the establishment of a com- 
mercial boat on the Cotabato River, which should be a flat-bottom, 
stern-wheel affair, drawing eighteen inches to two feet. This will 
be done as soon as satisfactory arrangements can be made, under 
contract, for a suitable guarantee. The returns for the first year 
will probably not pay the running expenses of the boat, but an- 
other year should show the advantages, and prove that it will 
become a remunerative enterprise. 

A commercial boat in the Gulf of Davao would also prove a 
valuable investment and of the greatest assistance and advantage 
to the merchants of that district, and for the use of the govern- 
ment. A boat there should pay from the beginning, although 
the province might well furnish a guarantee in order to get 
better service. 

It is understood that private parties have under consideration 
the establishment of a launch and lighter service at Zamboanga. 

Lighters are in demand for loading and unloading the increas- 
ing number of commercial boats; while the launch, when not 
otherwise employed, could quickly establish a. paying ferriage 
business to the nearest towns. 

The planting of hemp has gone on rapidly, and several Aus- 
tralian buyers have shown themselves interested in obtaining 
the output. Large quantities of hemp are produced in Davao, and 
next in importance comes Dapitan and the country surround- 
ing it, although Jolo has been shipping one thousand piculs per 
month. There has been a steady increase at Zamboanga and 
Cotabato. 

The question of a sufficient supply of labor of ^ the right kind 
will undoubtedly cause serious embarrassment to planters in 
this province in the near future. Under the present policy of 
the government they can count upon nothing but native labor 
which, although slowly improving, is irregular and unsatisfao 
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tory. There is ample room for the introduction of considerable 1 
labor from other near-by countries of the Malay race without in 
any way prejudicing the rights and interests of the natives. If 
this could be done, it would insure the rapid development of the 
rich resources of the province. 

HEALTH. 

It is hoped that Act No. 1487, Philippine Commission, will not 
be made to apply to the Moro Province. The presant system has 
worked well and involves a minimum of expense. It is to be feared 
that the proposed arrangement may largely increase the list of 
salaried employes which the Province has reduced in every pos- 
sible way. If it be necessary for the general health of the Archipel- 
ago of course no objection can be offered on the ground of expense, 
but as the present system has worked well here it is hoped that no 
change will be made materially increasing the cost of this 
department. 

The provincial government has pushed forward vaccination as 
rapidly as practicable and its results are manifest in the disap- 
pearance of small-pox. Great care has been taken to prevent 
the introduction of cholera from infected ports in the East. 

Hospitals and dispensaries are on the list of projects proposed 
for consideration as soon as funds are available. In the mean- 
time the thanks of the Province are due to the army for its 
assistance in this respect. Indigents, and other sick and injured 
are treated in the military hospitals. The indigents are paid for 
by the province at a uniform rate. The army surgeons serve as 
health officers at a small remuneration which the province will 
increase whenever it is able. Meanwhile, these surgeons render 
every assistance with the utmost willingness. The present ar- 
rangement gives us the equivalent of ten or twelve-bed hospitals 
at the rate of about two hundred and fifty pesos each, per 
month. 

The use of these hospitals by the natives has had a wonderful 
effect in increasing a friendly feeling towards the government. 
Thus, a short time ago a report was received here that a number 
of natives, — Yaeans and moroized Filipinos, — had been horribly 
cut up, near Lamitan in the Island of Basilan, in an affray re- 
sulting from an inter-tribal feud. A Hospital Corps man, with 
suitable appliances, was at once sent across the Straits in a 
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vinta. He found the condition of the wounded such that, to 
save life, they had to be immediately brought to the military 
hospital in Zamboanga. This their friends and relations per- 
mitted only with the greatest reluctance. In due time they 
were discharged perfectly cured, and returned to their friends 
with totally new ideas as to the disposition of the Americans 
towards them. A more recent instance was that of a Moro 
brought to the hospital, cruelly mangled by a shark. Surgeons 
have told me of cases where a poor Moro, who had received free 
treatment, has stopped at their door and laid down a fine fish, 
or a few eggs, or some beautiful shells, — anything in their pos- 
session that would show their gratitude, — -and then go their way 
without a word. 

CHANGES IN ORGANIZATION. 

Several changes were made, during the administration of my 
predecessor, in combining offices, formerly separate, under one 
head, for the sake of economy. The combining of the office 
forces of the Provincial Governor, Secretary and Engineer has 
worked very satisfactorily, permitting the office force to be re* 
duced and a material saving being made in salaries. The record 
system in the Secretary's office is probably the simplest that 
could be devised with efficiency. Cutting out indorsements and 
record cards has eliminated much useless work and effects a 
great saving in time and money. The use of a simple informa- 
tion slip enables papers to be referred from one local office to an* 
other, and the prompt securing of all needed information enables 
cases to be acted on with greater dispatch. 

Section 4 of Act No. 1283, Philippine Commission, provides, 
under certain conditions, for the consolidation of the office of 
Superintendent of Schools with that of Governor, and of the of- 
fice of Provincial Engineer with that of the Secretary. This un- 
doubtedly will result in economy of administration without any 
loss in efficiency. But it does not accomplish a reform very 
much to* be desired. No member of the Legislative Council 
should be especially interested in securing an appropriation. 
Yet, by the proposed arrangement, just as in the existing one, 
the heads of the school department and of the department of 
public works (the two largest money-spenders) will be members 
of the legislative body. 
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Further legislation is recommended which will empower the 
provincial government to appoint a superintendent of schools 
and an engineer, with such compensation as the Legislative 
Council may allot, but who shall not be members of the council. 

HARMONY IN THE OPERATION OF BUREAUS. 

I have observed that sometimes misunderstandings and conse- 
quent difficulties have arisen from the independent action of 
officials and employees of the different bureaus of the Insular 
and Provincial governments. The inhabitants of this province 
do not understand a divided authority, and each time that a 
misunderstanding of this kind occurs it requires a great deal of 
time, and a great deal of patience, and a great deal of tact to undo 
the harm that is done and to keep up progress toward better 
feeling between the people and the government. As the savage 
inhabitants are so largely in the majority, this particular form of 
provincial government was established for their protection and 
elevation, until such time as the province can be absorbed into 
the general system of the insular government. It is, therefore, 
suggested that by administrative orders all representatives of 
insular bureaus be instructed to report to the Provincial Gov- 
ernor upon arrival at the capital, and to the district governors of 
the various localities, thus enabling the former to give necessary 
instructions to the latter and the latter to give necessary instruc- 
tions to their subordinates. Of course, this would not apply in a 
case where any one of these officials was himself the subject of 
investigation; but in other cases it is believed that the work of 
the representative of an insular bureau would be facilitated by 
working more closely in harmony with the Provincial Governor 
and his subordinates. When such representatives discover, 
through their inspections, that the laws are not being carried 
out, it would be better if they first report the non-compliance 
to the district officials before attempting to give orders to the 
natives. The district officials are charged with the enforcement 
of law within their respective jurisdictions and the natives are 
accustomed to look to them and to them alone for instructions 
and orders which, by reason of the personal relations that have 
grown up, are as a rule readily obeyed. When a strange official 
gives them orders their attitude at once becomes sullen and 
resentful. District officials and employees have instructions to 
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lend all assistance to representatives of the insular bureaus. 
Each time that there is a hitch, just so much is the work of the 
government retarded. It is due from me to say, — and it is a 
pleasure to say it, — that in most cases the officials work in 
perfect harmony, which makes the few departures from a tactful 
understanding the more noticeable. 

DISTRICT FAIRS. 

The policy has been adopted of holding an annual agricultural 
fair in each district of the province. The first one was held dur- 
ing the first week of August of this year at Cotabato It resulted 
in a most interesting and instructing exhibit of the principal 
products of that district. Committees of natives were formed to 
award prizes for the best exhibits of rice, tobacco, corn, hemp, 
mats, brass-work, etc. The natives took the greatest interest in 
the exhibition, and brought in large quantities of their products. 
These were displayed, properly labeled, in the district govern- 
ment building and were eagerly examined by the many thousand 
Moros who assembled at Cotabato during the fair. It brought 
together men who had never seen each other before; Kali Panda- 
patan came from Buldung; the Chief of the Bagobos, with a 
number of his followers and a number of the principal Manobos, 
made a several days' trip from the Davao country to be present; 
datus and their followers from the up-river country and the 
down-river country, and the headman of the Tirurays and many 
of his followers came. Each dsij of the fair began with an ex- 
hibition of modern farming implements and their practical use. 
For this purpose various implements were loaned from the Gov- 
ernment Farm at San Ramon; a local dealer in farming imple- 
ments in Zamboanga sent over a considerable number of imple- 
ments as samples. The use of these was demonstrated to the 
natives and all of the samples were sold immediately. The rest of 
each day was devoted to the awarding and distribution of prizes, 
to games, races, native theatrical performances, etc., this latter 
keeping up a constant spirit of amusement and good feeling. 

It was only during the course of the fair that the natives began 
to understand and appreciate its object, and all said that on the 
next occasion their exhibits w r ould make a better showing. 

Aside from the benefits that these fairs will bring in improved 
iind stimulated agriculture, in the good feeling which comes from 
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friendly intercourse among men who, theretofore, rarely or nevef 
saw each other, in the moral and material elevation resulting 
from bringing together types of savagery and civilization in 
friendship and mutual instruction, they have another great 
advantage in bringing district and provincial officials into close 
touch with the people under circumstances which excite no suspi- 
cion in the minds of the latter. When a council of headmen is 
called for a special purpose, these men assemble reluctantly (of' 
tentimes making various excuses for not coming) and with a 
feeling of distrust and suspicion as to what the government may 
be going to propose to them. At these fairs they assemble vol- 
untarily, under circumstances which interest and please them, 
and can be talked to and reasoned with while they are in an at- 
titude of mind open to reason. Thus, on the 4th of August, the 
Provincial Governor and the District Governor of Cotabato had 
a council meeting, composed of practically every man of any 
consequence in that district, and talked over wioh them the aims v 
and policies of the government in a most friendly and receptive 
spirit on both sides. It probably would have been impossible to 
get the same number and kind of men together under any other 
circumstances. 

It is intended to have a similar fair in the Sulu District in the 
month of October and for the Zamboanga District at sometime 
not later than February, next. Similar fairs will be arranged in 
the Lanao and Davao districts at suitable times. Although 
these are district fairs, the government will encourage the natives 
of other districts to visit each one and exhibit their products. 
Nothing but good can result from the freest intercourse among 
these people; it will tend to break through the feeling of prej j 
udice, bigotry, and hostility, which is due to their isolation. 

MUNICIPALITIES. 

Sufficient data to enable comment on this important subject, to 
be made in this report, have not been received. A special report 
will be rendered as early as practicable to the Governor-General. 

LOCAL CONDITIONS AS REPORTED BY THE DISTRICT GOVERNORS. 

( 1) Zamboanga. 
The District of Zamboanga has continued its successful pro^ 
irress under the administration of Captain John P. Finley, the 
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District Governor. It contains two municipalities, five organ^ 
ized Tribal Wards and parts of two judicial districts. Each mu- 
nicipality is divided into twelve sub-districts, with a councillor 
in charge of each; and each of the sub-districts is divided into 
barrios, with a teniente in charge who is directly responsible to 
his councillor. The place of residence of the councilmen is nee* 
essarily a long distance from the town and, on account of diffi- 
cult trails, bad weather and rough seas, the matter of attending 
the municipal council meetings becomes rather a difficult one. 
It not infrequently occurs that councilmen cannot make the 
round trip for the regular meeting before the next meeting is 
due, entailing a hardship upon them which at present cannot be 
avoided. The questions of police and sanitation have been en* 
ergetically handled, with gratifying results. The province em- 
ploys veterinary surgeons and they render their reports direct 
to the District Governor. There has been marked success in 
stamping out the diseases of surra and rinderpest. Smallpox and 
other infectious diseases have been successfully handled. Even 
among the wild mountain tribes of Subanos, where an epidemic 
occurred, the natives themselves established local quarantines 
and called for aid, which was rendered as promptly as possible 
and the disease stamped out. In the Municipality of Dapitan 
the police w T ork was turned over to a company of Constable 
lary with advantageous results. In the same municipality a 
number of Filipino land-owners and Spanish merchants are 
moving for the construction of an irrigation canal which will 
convey water about fifteen miles to the extensive rice fields 
south and east of Dipolog. This work was inspired by the 
District Governor and will be encouraged by him. The labor 
on it has been mostly voluntary; its payment will be in the 
increased production of rice w r hen the water has done its work 
on the soil and crops. The soil of Dapitan is well adapted 
for the cultivation of hemp, which is the principal industry of 
the municipality; about one-half of the output comes from the 
Subanos, working either for themselves or for the Filipinos. 
The entire product of this rich region goes to Cebu. In the 
District of Zamboanga the Tribal Ward system has given most 
favorable results. Meetings of the deputy headmen are held as 
frequently as possible and, even if it is against their will, they 
readily carry out the instructions of the District Governor in 
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encouraging the output of native products. They have also been 
very active in the preservation of order and in arresting crim- 
inals and bringing them in to the authorities for trial. 

The Moro Exchanges continue to be administered with most 
excellent results and are being extended as rapidly as possible. 
Due to the efforts of the District Governor, very remarkable 
articles of agreement have been entered into with the merchants 
of the district. The merchants have agreed to puchase all native 
products through the Exchanges, to pay cash for all purchases; 
to discourage barter with the natives for the products of their 
labor; to give no credit to natives without the verbal or written 
order of the District Governor, — anyone so doing after June 1, 
1906, to forfeit the amount of the debt so incurred. On the other 
hand, all who may have claims against natives prior to that date 
may present these claims to the District Governor for examina- 
tion and collection as far as possible to do so. 

About three hundred merchants have signed these articles of 
agreement, the majority being Chinese, although the list includes 
Europeans and Filipinos. 

As the principal object in the establishment of these Exchanges 
was to do away with the old system of barter by which the nat- 
ive was kept in constant debt, the value to be expected from the 
above agreement is readily seen. 

The business transacted in the Moro Exchanges in this district, 
for the year 1905-1906. is as follows: sales, 1*298,481.36; receipts, 
f*4,834.00; expenses, f*2,924.00. The receipts are the proceeds 
of the tax of 1 per cent which is imposed on all sales of one peso 
in value, and which is collected by the superintendent of the 
Exchange, the amounts being turned over to the District Gov- 
ernor, to be deposited with the Provincial Treasurer to the credit 
of the Exchange which makes the deposit. This fund is used for 
paying the salary of superintendents and laborers, for repairs to 
buildings and for the purchase of equipment. 

A detailed account of operation of the Moro Exchange system 
appears in the report of my predecessor. 

" (2) Sulu. 

On July 7, 1906, Major H. L. Scott, 14th Cavalry, who had 
been Governor of the District of Sulu since its organization, was 
relieved, under operations of an order from the War Department 
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assigning him to duty as Superintendent of the U. S. Military 
Academy, and was succeeded by Colonel E. Z. Steever, 4th Cav- 
alry. In Major Scott the district and the province have lost a 
most able administrator who, for three years, has devoted all his 
energies, with the exercise of great tact and unwearied patience, 
in uplifting the Joloano Moros. It is greatly to be regretted that 
he could not remain long enough to see the full fruition of his 
labors. 

The Governor reports that the condition of the district has 
remained peaceful since the month of April to date. The Moro 
Exchange recently established in Jolo has met w T ith great success, 
necessitating a further extension of the buildings to accom- 
modate increased business. The transactions for the month of 
July alone amounted to f*34,507.00. 

The importation and sale of Chinese tobacco to the Moros, 
under certain favorable conditions authorized by legislation of 
the Philippine Commission, has proved a great success in creat- 
ing good feeling among the natives and in preventing smuggling. 
As an evidence of this good feeling it is noted that the Panglima 
Indanan, who is perhaps the most progressive of all the Moro 
chiefs, and who appears to be working in good faith for the fur- 
therance of the government's interests, recently built a public 
schoolhouse and donated it to the school department without 
any cost to the government. Other headmen have offered to do 
the same as soon as we can provide them with teachers. 

A long standing feud between Panglima Indanan and Datu 
Joakanain has been an apparently irremovable stumbling block 
to progress in the Island of Jolo. On August 1, 1906, there was 
a voluntary meeting between these two chiefs, representing 
respectively the districts of Parang and Lati, at which it is 
understood that they agreed to bury the feud which had existed 
so long between the two districts and their chiefs. Constant 
progress is reported as being made in the instruction of the head- 
men and deputy headmen; in getting disputes between followers 
of deputy headmen referred to their headman for settlement, and 
in referring disputes between followers of different headmen to 
the Governor's office. The officials of the district complain of 
the excessive exportation of carabao from the island immediately 
after the harvesting of the crops in which the carabao are em- 
ployed. The native does not look very far ahead; when the 
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harvest is over and the animals will not be needed for some time, 
the earabao seems of little value and the fifty pesos which may 
be offered for him of great value. There is no remedy for this 
except to instruct the native in more provident ways. A serious 
curtailment of the cultivation of the island next season would bv 
a great calamity to the Moro people, as their prosperity is found- 
ed solely upon agriculture, and their peace and order upon 
prosperity. 

A suitable boat for the transportation of officials to the outlying 
islands of the Sulu district is very much needed; an all-essential 
in the development of the natives is free and constant intercourse 
between them and the government, and for this purpose the gov- 
ern inent must go to them. 

(3) Cotabato. 

In this district the general condition of peace prevails, as hab 
been the case ever since the death of Datu Ali in October last. 
An unfounded rumor that Ali was not killed but is still living 
somewhere in concealment caused, for a time, considerable un- 
rest and uneasiness among the natives, who doubtless thought 
that if he were still alive there would be a renewal of armed ex- 
peditions. From time to time there have been reports that Datu 
Kali Pandapatan of Buldung and Rajahmuda Mopuk of the 
Katitisan country are disaffected toward the government. Just 
now no one can absolutely guarantee the future attitude of any 
man in this country, but in respect to these men there seems to 
be no foundation for the reports. Both the river and coast datus 
are at peace among themselves and with the government and 
their people are prosperous. The Governor of the Cotabato Dis- 
trict reports that the datus in the vicinity of Sarangani bay have 
asked that an American representative be sent to live among 
them. 

' The same peaceful conditions exist among the non-Mow 
tribes. The tribal ward for the Tirurays has been extended; a 
tribal ward for the Manobos has been established above Pikit; a 
tribal ward for the Bilanes, above Duluan, is under consideration. 
Through these tribal wards the chiefs and the people are 
coming more and more into contact with the government, 
and are beginning gradually to lose their attitude of sullen 
suspicion. 
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The commerce of the district is at present largely in the hands 
of the Chinese. The value of exports from the port of Cotabato 
amounted to f*83,600.00 for the past year. This is the value of 
the exports from the port of Cotabato alone and does not include 
those from other parts of the district by way of Cagayan, nor 
those sent to Zamboanga from the coast towns, nor those from 
Tamontaka via the south branch of the Rio Grande to other 
districts. 

Large amounts of timber are taken from the forests of this 
district to the sawmill at Parang and to the one in Cotabato. 

The natural lines of travel through the district are by the 
rivers and the sea, There are good trails in the interior and 
excellent ponies for use on them. There is a road between Cota* 
bato and Tamontaka which, at one time, was a good one and 
Which should be put in repair as it is much used. An important 
trail in the district leads from Parang to Buldung. This has 
never been improved but Datu Kali Pandapatan has agreed to 
put it in good order. 

The Moro fair at Cotabato has already been spoken of in this 
report. Great credit is due the District Governor and his sub- 
ordinates for its success. 

(4) Davao. 

This district has suffered an almost irreparable loss in the 
death of its Governor, Lieutenant E. C. Bolton, 17th Infantry, 
who was murdered on the night of June 6, 1906, by Mungalayon, 
Deputy Headman of the Tagacaolo Tribe, in whose country he 
Was making a friendly and unarmed visit. I quote the follow^ 
ing extract from my annual report as Department Commander ; 

Lieutenant Bolton was a man of rate genius for the work to which he had demoted 
himself and in which, through a moment of overconfldence, he lost his life* This 
work requires indomitable physical energy combined with the unusual gifts of tact 
and discretion in dealing with savage people and an infinite, hopeful patience, and 
with it all the unflinching determination to be "faithful unto death". All these 
qualities Lt. Bolton possessed. He lost his life in the service of the Civil Govern* 
ment of the Moro Province and I here auote the resolution adopted by the Legis* 
iative Council on the occasion of his death: 

"Whereas, First Lieutenant Edward C. Bolton, 17th Infantry, Governor of the 
District of Davao, met his death at the hands of a Jealous Tagacaola Chief, on the 
west coast of Davao Gulf, on June 6, 1906, while courageously visiting, without escorts 
certain natives for the purpose of conciliating them and the American settlers on 
said gulf, and 

"Whereas, It is known to the Legislative Council of the Moro Province that Gov- 
ernor Bolton's service to the Province, both as a civil official and as a soldier^ hav«>. 
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been most valuable, and that his conduct of affairs In carrying out the policy of the 
Government has been uniformly marked by good judgment, modesty, tact, and 
courage. 

"Be it Resolved by the Legislative Council of the Moro Province, 

"First. That his untimely death deprives the Moro Privince of a valuable public 
official, the Army of a brave and able soldier, and the ignorant natives whom he 
had so consistently labored to assist, of a staunch advocate and protector; 

"Second. That the earnest sympathy of the Governor of the Moro Province and 
the other members of the Legislative Council is hereby conveyed to his family and 
friends ; 

"Third. That a copy of these resolutions and a copy of Act No. 166 of the Legis- 
lative Council of the Moro Province be sent to his family, to the Governor-General 
of the Philippine Islands, to the Military Secretary of the Army and to the Colonel 
of his regiment." 

The news of the death of Governor Bolton reached Zamboanga 
on the night of June 13th, seven days after it occurred War- 
rants were at once sworn out and at the request of the civil 
authorities, were placed in the hands of the military to serve, 
On August 3rd, Mungalayon, the chief one of Governor Bolton's 
assassin's was found by a small detachment of the 6th Infantry, 
under the immediate command of Quartermaster Sergeant Casey. 
Mungalayon refused to surrender and while in armed resistance 
to arrest was killed. The general condition of peace and order 
in the District of Davao has not at any time been seriously 
disturbed. Since Governor Bolton's death two new plantations 
have been opened, and numerous intending settlers are in that 
district seeking desirable locations. 

The notes made by Governor Bolton, and found after his 
death, show that there has been a marked improvement in the 
political condition of this district, the power of the government 
gradually spreading among the pagan tribes and becoming more 
firmly established among those living within the municipalities. 
The district, with its many wild tribes practically taking up the 
whole of its interior to within five miles of the seacoast and the 
five municipalities scattered along this coast, presents many 
civic questions which must be answered slowly and with diffi- 
culty. It has been the policy of the government to organize the 
wild tribes, as rapidly as possible, into Tribal Wards. This work 
has been gradually extending until nearly all the tribes have 
been brought into more or less contact with the government. 
The Moros, Bagobos, Tagacaolos, Mandayas, Atas, and Guiangas 
have been successively organized, the first two having shown 
particular aptitude in grasping the ideas of governmont; their 
headmen are gradually increasing their area of influence. The 
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other wards are practically wards only in name, as their people 
have not yet acquired a liking for settled life; scattered as they 
are over wide areas and wandering about from place to place, it 
is difficult for district officials to get or keep in touch with 
them. This organization of the wild tribes into Tribal Wards is 
a delicate matter, and is effective only when the people so or- 
ganized have become somewhat acquainted with the white man 
and understand something of his methods of government. There 
are fourteen tribes within the District of Davao, and in them all 
there is not one datu whose influence extends over any large 
area, nor is there any tribe which acknowledges any one man as 
its head. They seem to have perfect confidence in a white man 
and are well content to take his orders, but their tribal customs 
make them unwilling to have one of their own people over them. 
It will, therefore, be well to go slowly in the organization of 
Tribal Wards in the District of Davao, and to create them only 
as we can find men whose influence is such that they can pretty 
effectively control the people of the areas to be organized into 
wards and who can gradually carry over to these people the in- 
rluence of our government. Naturally, this work proceeds slow- 
ly. It is very much hampered by lack of transportation facili- 
ties at the disposition of the district officials. There are four 
hundred miles of coast-line to cover from Sarangani to the eighth 
parallel, while access to the country back from the coast is ex- 
ceedingly difficult. 

Great activity has been displayed throughout the district in 
the planting of hemp and cocoanuts. Weather conditions were 
not favorable to hemp in 1905 and there was also a short drought 
season this year, thus reducing the output per thousand hills; 
•owing, however, to the greater amount producing, the total ex- 
portation was not affected; of cocoanuts, the number of trees 
planted in the entire district was doubled within the year. Cacao 
and rubber are also being planted more or less extensively. 

There are some thirty-four members of the Davao Planters' 
Association, and the latest reports show on their plantations a 
total of 1,001,000 hemp hills, 39,489 cocoanut trees, and 7,750 
rubber trees. 

The people of some of the wild tribes have taken to hemp 
planting and are doing a good deal of it, thus greatly increasing 
the probability that they will become a settled population. This 
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is particularly true of the Bagobos, Guiangas, and Moros; the 
Mandayas and Tagacaolos do not take to this work very kindly, 
preferring to live their own wild, free life. This present disin- 
clination to steady labor on the part of the natives seriously in- 
terferes with their progress and with the material development 
of the district. 

(5) Lanao. 

This district has made rapid strides both in the preservation 
of order and in the increase of agriculture and commerce. The 
expenditure of the Congressional Relief Fund on the Iligan-Lake 
Lanao road has put much money in circulation, and, therefore, 
the province has heretofore appropriated only small amounts for 
other public works in this district. 

Occasional acts of violence occur but the arrest of the offenders 
is accomplished with little difficulty, generally through the 
direct or indirect aid of the Moro chiefs themselves. On June 
27, 1906, a sentinel at Marahui, an outpost of Camp Keithley, 
was attacked by Moros a little while after midnight and very 
seriously cut up. In a few days the District Governor, Major 
Griffith of the Constabulary, captured the assailants, through 
the aid of their chief, without tiring a shot. He had with him 
an escort of Constabulary, to be supported, in case of resistance, 
by a detachment of the 15th Infantry. The would-be assassins 
have been tried by a civil court and each of them sentenced to 
eighteen years imprisonment. The Moros of this district, in the 
Lak3 basin, have worked quite industriously in bringing in logs 
for the sawmill at Marahui, and they have proved of increasing 
value as laborers on the Iligan-Lake Lanao road. 

The Moros now know that it is in violation of law to hold the 
government rifles that they have in their possession, and per- 
sistent pressure will be brought to bear on the chiefs to have 
these guns delivered up. At the same time the District Governor 
is making every effort to encourage them in honest and profitable 
ways of life. The Moro has a great desire to acquire money and* 
to keep it, and this assists in making them respond to encourage- 
ment in the desired direction. 

This district is travelled by wandering Moros of a bad character 
who will make trouble anywhere. Most of the headmen or datus 
arc ready to give assistance in the capture of any criminal, and: 
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there is no organized resistance to the authorities in any part of 
the district. One of the assassins of the sergeant of Scouts killed 
near Overton sometime since has recently been arrested on evi- 
dence given by the Moros. 

The natives of this district are great travellers. Several parties 
of them have recently brought large quantities of brass and 
bronze work made in the Lake basin to the Moro Exchange in 
Zamboanga, and one party took a supply a* far as Davao for 
sale. 

An epidemic of rinderpest broke out in Iligan in April and 
the Secretary of the Interior sent an inoculator there, while the 
province employed the army veterinarians at Camp Overton, and 
the epidemic was stamped out. 

CONSTABULARY. 

The Constabulary continues to render most excellent service 
under the very efficient management of the district director, 
Colonel W. S. Scott, Captain, 1st U. S. Cavalry. 

He is assisted by an adjutant and three supply officers, two 
of which are stationed at Zamboanga and one at Surigao. 

The strength of this organization within the limits of the Moro 
Province consists of ten companies, each consisting of tw T o officers 
and forty-six enlisted men. 

With the exception of Iligan and Cotabato, the Constabulary 
stations are remote from military pos-ts and, therefore, the re- 
sponsibility for maintaining order throughout a large part of 
the province has largely rested upon this organization. In the 
performance of this duty it has acquitted itself admirably. In 
cases where the civil authorities have requested the aid of tjie 
military to arrest malefactors, warrants are placed in the hands 
of the Constabulary and the military troops go with them as 
support. The services of the latter are actually called upon 
only in the event of resistance to the Constabulary which the 
latter cannot overcome. 

The Constabulary officers acting as deputies to District Gov- 
ernors perform duties as follows: Judges of tribal ward courts, 
deputy governors in specially assigned sections of territory, 
justices of the peace when so appointed by the Governor General, 
supervisors of municipal affairs upon request of the district 
governors, supervisors of councils of headmen, supervisors and 
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managers of Moro Exchanges, supervisors of municipal police^ 
service of warrants, effecting arrests, etc. 

The influence of the Constabulary, when judiciously and tact- 
fully used, is of the greatest value in aiding the progress and 
development of the province. 

The policy of the Commanding General of the Department and 
Governor of the Province is and has been in the past, to limit 
the use of troops to those cases where it is customary to use them 
in any community under civil government, and to use them only 
in urgent cases and upon the request of the district governors. 
Where troops have been utilized in maintaining order, the 
Constabulary has furnished its quota and acquitted it3elf most 
creditably, both on expeditions and in engagements with hostile 
Moros, receiving the commendations of commanding and other 
officers. 

The District Director recommends that a small launch be 
placed at the disposal of the Senior Inspectors of the Cotabato 
and Sulu Districts; the former in order to further explore the 
country tributary to the Cotabato river and more closely supervise 
the people of that section, the latter for the purpose of visiting 
and supervising the Moro population scattered over the large 
number of islands in that district. It is recommended that this 
be supplied when the Commission feels that the necessary ex- 
pense can be incurred. 

On account of the peculiar character of the work devolving 
on the Constabulary in this province, requiring them, for the 
purpose of supervision, to be scattered in small detachments, 
each of which should have an officer with it, I recommend that 
the full complement of officers belonging to it be maintained in 
this province. , 

THE FOLLOWING CHANGES IN THE PERSONNEL OF THE PROVINCIAL 

AND DISTRICT GOVERNMENTS HAVE BEEN MADE 

DURING THE YEAR. 

Provincial Government. 

Major General Leonard Wood, U. S. A., resigned his posi- 
tion as Governor of the Moro Province, in order to take com- 
mand of the Philippines Division, April 16, 1906. 

Brigadier General Tasker H. Bliss appointed Governer, Moro 
Province, April 16, 1906, 
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Dr. N. M. Saleeby resigned as Superintendent of Schools of 
the Moro Province, June 30, 1906. 

Captain F. R. McCoy, 3rd Cavalry, A. D. C, resigned as Pro- 
vincial Engineer, January 31, 1906. 

Captain J. P. Jervey, Corps of Engineers, appointed Provin- 
cial Engineer, February 1, 1906. 

District of Zamboanga. 

Captain John R. Proctor, Artillery Corps, resigned as District 
Secretary, April 30, 1906. 

Mr. J. M. Browne appointed District Secretary, May 1, 1906. 

District of Snlu. 

Major H. L. Scott, 14th Cavalry, resigned as District Governor 
July 7, 1906, to take position as Superintendent of the U. S. 
Military Academy at West Point. 

Colonel E. Z, Steever, 4th Cavalry, appointed District Governor, 
July 7, 1906. 

Captain W. R. Smedberg, 14th Cavalry, resigned as District 
Secretary October 10, 1905. 

Captain James H. Reeves, 14th Cavalry, appointed District 
Secretary, October 11, 1905. 

Mr. Thomas H. Davies, resigned as District Treasurer, March 
31, 1906. 

Mr. H. B. Robinson, appointed District Treasurer, April 1, 
1906. 

District of Lanao. 

Captain D. B. Devore, 23rd Infantry, resigned as District 
Governor, February 6, 1906. 

Major E. W. Griffith, P. C, Acting District Governor from 
February 7th until acceptance of appointment as District Gov- 
ernor, March 10, 1906. 

Mr. Allen Gard detailed as Acting District Secretary, in ad" 
tion to other duties, March 6, 1906. 

District of Cotabato. 

Captain R. O. Van Horn, 17th Infantry, resigned as District 
Governor, December 31, 1905. 
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Major Charles T. Boyd, P. S., appointed District Governor, 
January 1, 1906. 

Mr. F. J. Dunleavy resigned as District Secretary, November 7, 
1905. 

Mr. L. P. Hamilton appointed District Secretary, December 12? 
1905. 

Mr. Frederick Lewis appointed Assistant to the Governor, 
February 1, 1906, designation changed to Assistant Secretary, 
July 1, 1906. 

Distrtct of Davao. 

Lieutenant E. C. Bolton, 17th Infantry, died, June 6, 1906. 

Lieutenant Allen Walker, P. S., appointed District Governor 
July 14, 1906. 

Mr. Max L. McCullough appointedAssistant to the Governor, 
October 20, 1905, designation changed to Assistant Secretary, 
July 1, 1906. 

Very respectfully, 

(Sgd.) TASKER H. BLISS, 

Brigadier General, U. S. Army, 
Governor, Moro Province. 



